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[From a 4th of July Address.] 


\mong the maxims by which this world is 
rned, the principle of expediency is one | 
hvast extent and varigus application, | 
‘it may be well to spend a moment in its 
nation, taking Christianity and not sel- | 
It is not in favor of any 


hess for our rule. 


‘gument that it is applied solely or chiefly in 


/4040 Cause 


‘rument from expediency. 


But this is the case with the 


It is always the 


ron which oppressors, and tyrants and 


sh governments lean. 


It is the vanguard 


the army of iniquitous measures and prac- 
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*, unler whose protection, when they be- 
0 to suffor a rout, the retreat may be ‘cover- 
éd, and rendered orderly and slow, and time 
i fora regiment here and there to throw 
selves into some impregnable citadel, 
rea position can be maintained, till the 


army may regain strenoth, and once 


rena new disruise, overrun the country. 
sipport of every public nuisance, and 
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ae argument against: all public reform. 
ers an intended reformation to the last 
‘moment of procrastination, and when 


~*¥ii can no longer be endured in its luxu- 
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away all energy 


i Me reform.ng principle, and prevents its 
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y rity of its aspect. 


ration, pruning a few of the 
but leaving the tree in the ground. 
weney avoids the reform, but adopts its 
nd cherishes the evil, by giving it a 
aS For illustration of this 
mt | kat the history of the English house 
“ommons, and at all the attempts to econo- 
; in the government of Great Britain. | 
“Xatthe situation of the kingdom when 
© delivered his celebrated speech on 
~“homical reform, and look at itnow. * Noth- 
You know,’ said Burke in that masterly 

“i, “is More common, than for men to 
“and call loudly, too, for a reformation, 
ie, when it arrives. do by no means like the 
Reformation is one of 
teces which must be put at some dis- 


io popularity, the undertakers and the under- 
taking are both exposed, and the poor reform- 
| er is hissed off the stage, both by friends and 
| foes.* 
| This would have been the case with the 
, temperance reformation if the principle of ex- 
| pediency had prevailed. That principle would 
have prevented all societies on the plan of to- 
| tal abstinence. ‘he principle of expediency 
| would have prevented the resolution passed by 
| such an overwhelming majority in the great 
national temperance convention, declaring all 
| traffic in ardent spirit an immorality. Expe- 
| diency argued strongly against it; the world, 
he said, was not prepared for it, it was taking 
/too bold a stand; ministers, he said, would 
| not know what to do with their church mem- 
bers that kept dram-shops, or their deacons 
that kept distilleries; and the whole coun- 
try, he said, would be put into a ferment, and 
there would be a great reaction, and by such 
imprudence and rashness they would do the 
teinperance cause a great deal more harm 
than good. In this way good Mr Expediency 
argued, and very stoutly and obstinately, but 
he could not prevail. In this way he is going 
about now, and arguing in this region. He 
enjoins upon you to be exceeding cautious, 
lest in descanting on a public vice, you trouble 
some great criminal. He tells you, you must 
never say, Thou art the man. He warns you 
against personalities, bids you beware of the 


ought to treat with the greatest tenderness 
and delicacy those respectable and honest in- 
dividuals most unfortunately overtaken by this 
sudden bound of public opinion, in their im- 
moral pursuits and practices. 

There is a pitiful, sneaking set of adherents, 
that have adopted expediency for their master 
and guide. These men always appear after any 
nnanimous expsession of the feelings of justice 
and stern virtue, to iterate their threadbare 
commonplaces about candor, forbearance and 
the danger of going too far, There was such 
a set starting into motion, when good men 
were making energetic efforts in behalf of the 
persecuted and outraged Cherokees, They 
came before the public with pitiable, hypo- 
critical whinings about caution, sobriety, pru- 
dence, the danger of too much excitement, 
and all the despicable cant of a party, that 
have not moral courage enough to rebuke 
crime in any shape. ‘They would fain per- 
suade you that it is cruelty to the oppressors, 
ardently to defend the oppressed. ‘They are 
like the gul's that skim the surface of an ex- 
hausted river. While the tide of generous 
feeling was in, you would have thought there 
were no such creatures in existence ; the mo- 
ment it has retired, they scream over the shal- 
lows, and lay their spawn in the mud. The 
| followers of expediency watch the tide of pop- 
ular feeling, and are sure never to be found 
| but where a favorable tide would carry them ; 
they dare not be at sea in a storm, and when 
the signs of a tempest appear in the horizon, 
you may see their small-craft darting with all 
possible rapidity into every creek and haven. 

The temperance reformation is followed 
and attended by a goodly train of men of ex- 
pediency. They have much to say against 
the abstract vice of drunkenness, something to 
say against the drunkards, but not one word 
against the drunkard-makers; nay, with the 
/'most commendable tenderness they would 
| cuard against any thing that might injure the 
| feelings or rouse the prejudices of that honor- 
able race, distillers, wholesale dealers and re- 
'tailers. We have had an instance of this kind 
very recently. Ina speech, otherwise excel- 
‘lent, we were cautioned, forsooth, in regard to 
‘the very authors of the whole evil of intem- 
| perance, the manufacturers and venders of ar- 
dent spirit, against the danger of causing such 
| persons, through a mistaken pride of charac- 
‘ter, to become enemies to the cause! + And 
| who, we may ask, in the name of all common 
| sense, are enemies already to the cause of 
| temperance, if it be not distillers and dram- 
sellers? What enemies has the temperance 
| reformation to contend with, if it be not these ? 
‘It was a wise caution, surely ; since if there 
be any distiller or dram-seller in this place or 
region, who is not now an enemy to the cause 
| of temperance, that unknown appendage to 








‘his character or occupation, whatever it be, 
'which could constitute him an enemy, must 
be something horrible and unheard of. It was 
‘therefore a well-timed caution to see to it 
‘that we commit not that dreadful wickedness 
| of turning any distiller or dram-seller into an 
‘enemy to the cause of temperance. Let us 
beware, my poten eo how we bring 
on ourselves such guilt. 
a one of the ona children’s books 


: In order to please, Its greatest favor- | that was ever published, the Evenings at 


it better in the abstract than in the 
z When any old prejudice of their 
‘any interest that they value is touch- 
‘ey become scrupulous, they become 
ous, and every man has his separate ex- 
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Home, we remember a chapterentitled Things 
by their right names. A precious collection 
of modern misnomers, might be gathered un- 
der this title. ‘Rum-shops and ruin, dram- 
sellers and drunkards, says Mr. Sargent in 
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forms of pauperism and crime, disease and_ 
death, that we are scarcely prepared to think” 


and speak as freely and forcibly as it deserves, 
of an occupation which is often conducted in 
so very genteel a manner, and which ig suf- 
fered under the sanction of positive law. But 
it is my duty in this place and upon the pre- 
sent occasion, to deliver my opinions in the 
fear of God, and in the confidence of truth, 
and not to suppress a jot ora tittle of their 
force, lest they may ruffle the equanimity of 
one man, or cross the pre-possessions of anoth- 
er. Let me say, then, with a solemnity be- 
coming the occasion, that I can perceive no 


difference between the murder of a fellow- | all its bearings, and has let men go on in the 
creature on a heath, by a highway robber, and ‘commission of this enormous wickedness, till 


the murder of a human being by a dram-seller, 
who knows the character of the poison he ad- 


ministers, and its probable effects, and who | 


witnesses the increasing activity and virulence 
of the poison from day to day, until he learns, 
at last, that his miserable victim is no more.’ 

In regard to the expediency or propriety of 
an apology for the drunkard-makers, we know 
it ought not to be made. It is not an excu- 
sable evil, either the distilling, or wholesale 
dealing, or retailing, of this element of perdi- 
tion. Suppose that, by some unimaginable 
insanity in the public mind, the cholera itself, 
a pestilence not half so dreadful or injurious 
in its prevalence as the vice of intemperance, 
should be surrounded with all the allurements, 
and temptations, and seductive circumstances, 
that lead the drunkard to his cups; and sup- 
pose that an individual should thenceforth es- 
tablish aud open a manufactory of this disease, 
and have his vats for its distiljation, and his 
hogsheads for its exportation, and his mer- 
chants to receive and distribute it, wholesale 
and retail; how long would it be before our 
authorities would have this destroyer of his 
feilow-beings shut up in prison? Now, isthe 
distiller of rum, involving, in its manufacture 
and distribution, such an incalculable amount 
of miséry, such inevitable ruin atx” death, tem- 
poral and eternal, to multitudes of his fellow- 
creatures, any less guilty, or less injurious, as 
a member of society, than this supposed dis- 
tiller of the cholera? We believe there is 
not a man who can point out the difference. 
The wholesale manufacturers and dealers in 
this poison, are the poisoners general of the 
community ; and neither expediency, nor any 
other considerations of the kind, should keep 
us, as men, as citizens, or as ministers of the 
gospel, from uttering the whole truth in -re- 
gard to this iniquity. As men, we should feel 
for the happiness of our fellow men; as citi- 
zens, we should stand up in protection of the 
outraged community; as ministers, we should 
remember God’s own words, Wo unto him that 
giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and makest him drunken. 

On every side, we behold misery abound- 
ing in this world, and misery prepared for 
another, by those of our fellow-beings, who, 
under various names, are engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of ardent spirit. 
And now, when we use in regard to them the 
language of truth, which, in such a case, can 
neither be the language of tenderness, or deli- 
cacy, are we to be charged with converting the 
drunkard-makers into enemies to the cause of 
temperance? Who ever heard of such a 
thing ? We call them tq renounce tlreir ac- 
cursed occupations. We beseech them utter- 
ly to have done with a traffic, which is un- 
mingled misery to others,and which, in regard 
to themselves, though it brings money to the 
purse, brings ruin to the soul. We will hail 
them as the most valuable seals to the bles- 
sedness of the temperance reformation, if they 
wil! only fall into its ranks. We will applaud 
their renunciation of a gainful, though iniqui- 
tous traffic, as a blessed sacrifice for con- 
science sake, if they will only make that re- 
nunciation, before public opinion actually 
compels them. At all events, we will call 
things by their right names, and state things in 
the coloring of truth; and so we would, were 
there as many distillers and dram sellers around 
us, as there are ‘tiles on the roofs of the 
houses.’ Nay, the greater the number, the 
more earnest ought to be the attack. 

As to the wisdom of keeping back any part 
of the truth on this subject, it is the wisdom of 
moral cowardice. We need not expect to do 
any thing for the real advancement of this, or 
any other reformation, unless we take the 
lead of public sentiment, and go on continually, 
farther than public sentiment has yet advanc- 
ed. What great reformer ever yet appeared, 
who did not have to go so far in advance of 
his own age, as to be almost lost sight of; stri- 
ding so far before, as Coleridge has somewhere 
nobly said of Milton, as to dwarf himself in 
the distance ; and so in the face of all its pre- 
judices, that they have raised the nniversal 
‘shout of ignorance and passion against him, 
and have always said that he was destroying 
hi# own cause, by his own rashness and want 
of expediency? When the ‘apostle of tem- 
perance ’ began his work, his first sermon, it 
was remarked in his favor, at the late great 
temperance conventi»n, almost hurled him 
from his pulpit; and if, as he went from one 
end of the land to the other, he had acted on 
the proposed maxim of tenderness, delicacy, 





and expediency, instead of harrowing up the 
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| ful Jaws are enacting in the midst of us! 


OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN, ALL MANKIND. 


soul, and setting men’s minds on fire with his 
powerful exhibitions of the evil, he would have 
done nothing; he might have raised no oppo- 
_Sition, but he would have put men to sleep. 
To the end of the world, perhaps, there will 
be temporizing Christians, and men .of expe- 
diency. Nevertheless, it is a principle that 
Christians ought to abhor. Itis a great ene- 
my tothe Magdalenreform. All reformations, 
‘indeed, and ail reformers, have had to contend 
| with it. Luther fought hard against it. The 
_ philanthropist McDowall finds it his one grand 
‘enemy in New-York. It has kept the seventh 
commandment almost utterly out of view, in 


/custom has given to the sin of licentiousness 
| the power of a prescriptive right; and he who 
meddles with it, is not only considered indeli- 
cate, but almostunjust. The habits of nations, 
against which neither the press nor the pulpit 
have lifted a warning voice, have stripped this 
unclean iniquity of its disgusting, abhorrent 
features, and arrayed it in the guise of an in- 
nocent, necessary freedom. What vice is 
there, which expediency has not, in some way 
or other, dressed up, if not in the garb of a 
virtue, at least in the guise of a pretended ne- 
cessary and unavoidable evil? Nevertheless, 
The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be punished ; but 
chiefly them that walk after the flesh in the lust 
of uncleanness. 

Expediency has had much to do with sla- 
very. It is the one obstacle to its abolition, 
all the worldover, Christianity ought to have 
abolished and annihilated it long since. It 
ought to have proclaimed, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard from the shore of the 
Eastern. Atlantic, to the shore of the Western 
Pacific, that the air which encircles and bless- 
es these United States, shall be breathed only 
by freemen, that the moment a slave touches 
the soil, he shall be free. But expediency, 
and not Christianity, has prevailed. And even 
now, in the heart of New-England, what ob- 
currences are taking place, and what disgrace- 


One would think, if the inhabitants of a 
Christian land like ours conclude on the whole, 
that itis expedient to keep more than two 
millions of people still longer in slavery, it 
might also be admissible, if not expedient, to 
instruct them, at least teach them to read the 
holy name of a Saviour. Butno! Theirsouls 
must be kept in bondage and darkness, that 
the body may still be manacled with safety! 
Say a word south of the Potomac, in presence 
of the people of color, even on the liberty of 
holiness, speak of redemption and emancipa- 
tion even by the Cross, and in all likelihood 
you will have some inquisitor to demand how 
you dare hold such disorganizing, insurrec- 
tionary language. And men will talk high of 
their rights, (their inalienable rights of inheri- 
tance in the bodies and souls of their feilow- 
beings,) and threaten to dissolve the Union, if 
they of the North dare to meddle with them, 
or are not willing to let the subject of entire 
abolition alone. Just as if this Union would 
be any longer valuable, if it were cemented 
and to be held together only at the price of 
the perpetuated curse and guilt of slavery! 

All this is because the purity and power of 
Christianity have been paralyzed by the pre- 
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cause your beards trouble you; your milkmen 
must violate it, and rattle their carts through 
the street, and they have to come later on the 
Sabbath morning than any other day in the 
week, because you choose to keep a good 
portion of that morning as a season of fest, 
and must not be disturbed in your hallowed 
repose ; then your butchers must violate it, 
and killon the Sabbath, because you must 
have fresh meat on Monday ; your printers 
must violate it, to bring you the Sunday’s 
news at the Monday’s breakfast ; your farmers 
must violate it, and make hay on the Sabbath, 
otherwise, a sudden shower might even cost 
thein the price of a whole Sunday’s preaching ; 
your distillers must violate it, because it would 
not do to have the sacred fires of their distil- 
leries go out on the Sabbath, but in these 
workshops of Satan, these alembics and caul- 
drons of hell, the liquid fire, that is to be 
sluiced through the country, must be kept 
boiling, and the smoke of its torment ascend- 
ing, not only from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday night, but from Saturday night till Mon- 
day morning ; then, your post-offices must be 
opened on the Sabbath, and your post-masters 
violate it, for you must have your letters ; your 
— must be driven, and your drivers violate 
it, for your letters must be carried; your tav- 
erns must be made noisy and busy, your mails 
circulated, and the impenitent and thoughtless 
furnished with newspapers, business, and ex- 
citement, to while away the time, and keep 
the tnwelcome thoughts of eternity from in- 
truding on the soul—and thus, from one end 
of the land to the other, the whole vast ma- 
chinery of this department of the government, 
and secular business of the nation, with all its 
concomitant agitations, must be kept in just 
as active operation as on any other day in the 
week! And all this in contempt of God’s au- 
thority, simply because men’s convenience, 
and appetite, and passions, demand it. 

‘Jt is not enough, in a situation of trust in 
the commonwealth,’ we quote, once more, the 
words of the ever to be honored Edmund 
Burke, ‘that a man means well to his country 3 
it is not enough, that, in his single person, he 
never did an evil act, but always voted ac- 
cording to his conscience, and even harangued 
against every design, which he apprehended 
to be prejudicial to the interests of his coun- 
try. This innoxious and ineffectual character, 
that seems formed upon a plan of apology and 
disculpation, falls miserably short of the mark 
of public duty. That duty demands and re- 
quires that what ts right should not only be 
made known, but made prevalent ; that what is 
evil should not only be detected, but defeated. 
When the public man omits to put himself in 
a situation of doing his duty with effect, it is 
an omission that frustrates the purposes of his 
trust almost as much as if he had formally be- 
trayed it. Itis surely no very rational account 
of a man’s life, that he has always acted right, 
but has taken special care to act in such a 
manner, that his endeavors could not possibly 
be productive of any consequence.’ 

Let us test our Christian character by the 
wisdom in these sentences. If the principles 
they contain are applicable to the statesman, 
how much more to the Christian. Is it praise 
toa Christian in this dying world to be a 
harmless, inoffensive, negative member of so0- 
ciety ? Where ti.e Christian standard whete 
it ought to be, to bear such a character would 








valence of the principle of expediency. This 
principle might be concisely defined thus: tt 
is the sacrifice of lasting principles to present | 
emergencies. A time-serving policy is the 
bane of the modern church; though indeed | 
virtuous men have always been less energetic 
in a good cause, than wicked men in a bad 
one. ‘Good works,’ it is one of Burke’s finest 
remarks, ‘are commonly left in a rude, unfin- 
ished state, through the tame circumspection, 
with which a timid prudence so frequently 
enervates beneficence. But the works of| 
malice and injustice are quite in another style. | 
They are finished with a bold, masterly hand ; | 
touched as they are with the spirit of those 
vehement passions, that call forth all our en- 
ergies whenever we oppress and persecute.’* 

The principle of expediency has greatly 
shackled the exertions which pious men have 
made for the due observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. That day is now, in many places in 
Christian lands, turned inteya mere engine of 
Satan, an opportunity for “the unrestrained 
pursuit of sin, a day on which, there being an 
interval of rest from that pressure of business, 
which smothered the passions during the 
week, they burst forth into a flame; a riding 
day, a day for excursions of pleasure, a per- 
fect holiday of lust, a day for gambling, and 
theatre-going and licentiousness. In_ this 
country, religion as yet possesses so little ru- 
ling energy, that the profanation of the Sab- 
bath continues legalized, and commanded in 
the national statute book. What are the obli- 
gations of the Sabbath, when they come across 
expediency, human interest, or convenience ? 
In such cases, man is too proud to submit. | 
Your reading-rooms must be kept open, and 
the Sabbath violated in this needless way, and | 
you even think him who remonstrates,righteous 
over much; your barbers must violate it, be- 








be considered a reproach. We must have a 
piety, that, according to Burke’s principles, 
will not only make known, but make prevalent, 
the right ; that will not only detect, but defeat 
the evil. 

‘There are very honest men,’ Mr. Dana re- 
marks, ‘who are sometimes as much afraid of 
letting out a truth upon a sinful world, as they 
would be of setting loose a wild beast.'* And 
there is a world of meaning in the added ob- 
servation which this writer makes, that ‘no 
truth can be fully brought out, nor its virtue 
proved, till it has undergone every experiment, 
to which perverted ingenuity can subject it, 
and every modification, which the mistakes of 
its friends can give to it. God is using this 
world as the great laboratory of his universe, 
and every truth as well as every error, is un- 
dergoing moral procésses enough to make the 
most knowing chemist stare. There will be 
dross enough; but when the work is done, 
and the shop shut up, there will be no more 
mistakes as to what is dross and what pure 
gold. The metals that come out of this fire, 
will have no baser mixture; it will all have 
been smelted out.’ 

We fully believe the time is coming, the 
day of true millennial glory, when it will be 
no longer the declaration of truth, but error 
and expediency, that will expose man to the in- 
dignation of his race. It will not long be 
possible to hold men’s minds in such bondage 
to darkness, as to make them believe that sel- 
fishness is not guilt, that unbelief is innocent, 
that oppression is ever necessary, or that 
moral error is not hateful deformity. The 
time is coming, when all things will so shine 
in the light of the Bible, that Hotness to 
tHE Lorp shall be written even on the bells 


| of the horses.’ 





*Speech at Bristol, 
Works, Vol. II. page 247, 

















abies to the election. | 


* Review of the Memoirs of Henry Martyn. Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, Vol. IV. page 434. 
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VERMONT CHRONICLE vs. MR GARRISON, | 

The editors of the Vermont Chronicle labor | 
to find in the peculiar characteristics and his- | 
tory of fr. Garrison, the reasons why the | 
Colonization and Inti-Slavery Societies do | 
nol co-operate. 

Their account of Mr. Garrison is somewhat 
paradoxical. They draw a picture of his char- 
acter, seemingly made up of rather reluctant, 
but unavoidable concessions in his favor, yet 
sufficient to give him a rank among the first 
men of the age, for benevolence of purpose, 
genius, and talent to plan and @xecttte. ~And | 
yet they attribute to him, with very slight | 
color of proof, nay, without and against 
a course which no such man would be hkely 
to pursue. They make him rather Jesuitical | 
than reckless, a trait seldom ascribed to him. 


lame. ‘We have spoken,’ say the editors, ‘ of 
Mr. Garrison only. 
his coadjutors, because, however independent 
of him, some of them may have pursued their 
investign tions, their views and plans are now 
subst iiiy the same with his.’ 

Bui how is it ‘needless’ to speak of them? 
The editors had undertaken to account for the 
fact that the Anti-Slavery and Colonization 
Societi¢s do not co-operate. They had pro- 
fessedly traced the whole to Mr. Garrison, 
whose policy in securing support for his paper, 
it is fancied, required him to represent himself 
as the true friend, andthe Colonization Society 
as the false friend of the colored people. But 
could this consideration have operated with 
the ‘coadjutors’ of Mr. G. who are admitted 
to have pursued their ‘investigations’ ‘inde- 
pendently ’ of him? Certainly not. [One in- 
stance, at least, we can attest, in which the 
support of a paper was seriously jeopardized 
by symptoms of an editorial inquiry into the 
claims ofcolonization.] Many intelligent men, 
such as Mr. Jocelyn, and several of the faculty 
of the Western Reserve College, were uncon- 
nected with the press, and had no papers to 
support. How has the Chronicle accounted 
for the fact that these anti-slavery men have 
arrived at results that forbid their co-operation 
with the Colonization Socicty ? 
rison the only man whose views are to be ac- 
counted for ? 

Besides, it would be a sorry compliment to 


the friends of colonization, to make the sup- | 


position that Mr. Garrison finds better support 
for his paper among abolitionists alone, than 
he could have procured from both abolitionists 
and colonizationists combined, had he contin- 
ued to leave the Colonization Society undis- 
turbed. This plain implication ofthe Chronicle 
tells badly for the alleged abolitionism of 
Colonizationists, of which we now hear so 
much, and on the strength of which is founded 
the inquiry—* Why cannot the two Societies 
co-operate?’ We happen to know the fact 
that Mr. Garrison’s opposition to the Coloni- 
zation Suciety tended, for a time, to cool the 
attachments of his best friends, who had not 
then examined the subject. So far as popu- 
larity and support are concerned, it is, even to 
this hour, triumphantly boasted that it is dan- 
gerous for any paper to call in question the 
Colonization Society. Within a fortnight, we 
have heard Garrison called a fool, because he 
did not ‘ keep in with both colonizationists and 
abolitionists, and thus secure to his paper a 
better support, and the means of greater use- 
fulness!’ We know of editors, personally 
opposed to colonization, whose publishers will 
not permit their columns to contain a hint of 
it, lest the subscripticn list should suffer. And 
we are mistaken, if it becomes the Vermont 
Chronicle to cast such implied suspicions 
(however smoothly and delicately done) on the 
editor of the Liberator. Patronage, for the 
present, is best sought on the other side of the 
question. And the broad differences of opin- 
ion, in principles and in policy, are sufficiently 
clear and distinct, to account for the fact of 
their not acting in concert. They have but 
few points of real agreement, as the columns 
of the Vermont Chronicle do demonstrate, and 
how can two walk together, except they be 
agreed? On the whole, the editors of the 


Vermont Chronicle, we thin’, have failed of | Mayor in April last, receiving twenty -ashes 


accounting for the phenomenon in question, 
and, what perhaps they may think equally un- 
fortunate, have failed to fix on Mr. Garrison, 
in his absence, a successful charge of selfish- 
ness in his opposition to the Colonization So- 
ciety.—The Emancipator. 


‘TELL IT NOT IN GATH! PUBLISH IT 
THE STREETS OF ASKELON!’ 

We had thought that ‘the climax’ of Can- 
terbury persecution had some time since arriv- 
ed. But it seems we were mistaken. The 
following, which we extract from a communi- 
cation of ‘a citizen of Canterbury,’ contained 
in the last Hartford Secretary, puts to utter 
shame the most flagrant act of the Pharaohs 
of Egypt: 

‘THE COMMITTEE OF THE FIRST 
ECCLESIASTICAL SOCIETY IN CAN- 
TERBURY, HAVE SEEN PROPER IN 
THEIR JUDGMENT TO PROLIBIT THE 
SCHOLARS OF MISS CRANDALL 
FROM ATTENDING DIVINE WORSHTP 
IN THE MEETING HOUSE ON CAN- 
TERBURY GREEN)!!! 

What shall we say to this outrageous pro- 
ceeding? What shall we say—except that 
our heart is too full of grief, shame and right- 
eous indignation, to allow us to speak as th: 
event would dictate ? Let it be pondered by 
christians, in its own native blackness of dark- 
ness, in connexion with the following facts: 

‘There is no other mecting within three 
miles” The above school is located within 
the parish of Canterbury, ‘and but a small dis- 
fance from said meeting house,’ [the one from 


which the scholars were excluded] and part 


NOT IN 


of them are members of the Congregational or | 


Presbyterian church. 

We blush for Connecticut—we blush for 
our country—we blush for the human species 
—in view of such an heathenish eeonrrencs 
as the exclusion of blameless females, not 
merely from ‘the Liberia pews,’ but from the 
house of God, simply because they possess 
what that God in His infinite wisdom has given 
them! Shades of the executed Quakers! 
Spirits of the hunted Baptists! come not more 
among us, to reproach the blue laws of de- 
parted and ignorant generations! Soon, at 
this rate, will the front of the congregational 
meeting house of Canterbury be ornamented 


ts na oh cen 


‘a number of friends of the noble cause of the 


2 } 


Proof, | oss of the meeting, and resolutions were 
i for the funds of the Society. 


; 7 
On one point, particularly, the argument is | oq by the Chairman and Secretary, the publi- 


- .' cations of the abolitionists are very courteous- 
It is neediess tospeak of | 


Is Mr. Gar- | 
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with the stake ; and Canterbury Green Be illu- 

mined with the blazing foget!=2imancipator, | 
FURTHER DEVELQPMENTS. 

Coronizatioy Meetixe.— A meeting of 


A.werican Colonization Society’—as the print- 
cd proceedings inform us—was held on Wed- 
nesday evening last, in the Consistory Room 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, corner of Ann 
and Nassau streets. Rev. Dr. De Wrrt 
presided, and opened the mecting with prayer. 
Rev. R. R. Guriev, Secretary of the Amer- 
can Colonization Society, introduced the busi- 


adopted for making an effort to raise #20,000 


In the printed acccunt of the meeting, sign- 


‘ly styled—‘ rue rnceNnpiaRy papers published 
in Boston and this city’! Precisely the terms 
| bestowed on the same papers by the-open ad- 
'vocates of slavery and by slave holders. A 
‘lucid comment, this, on the complaints that 
certain abolitionists have spoken uncourteous- 
‘ly of the Colonization Society ; and also on 
‘the oft-repeated inquiry, ‘Why the kindred 
i Societies’ [the Anti-Slavery and Colonization] 
| ‘cannot cooperate ?’ ‘To ‘co-operate’ with 
|‘ incendiaries’ sounds rather paradoxical, some- 
‘what like sending ‘degraded nuisances’ to 
‘evangelize Africa,’ 
| It should be noted that the Secretary of the 
jabove meetting was Cor, Wm. L. Srone, 
Secretary of the N. York. City Colonization 
Society, editor of the N. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser; the apologist of the Canterbury per- 
secuters, the eulogist of the reporter and drafts- 
man of the black law of Connecticut. We 
record this fact by the side of the late appoint- 
ment of A. T. Judson as Agent and Orator of 
the Windham County Colonization Society. 
What mean such honors, conferred on such 
}men ;at such a crisis, under such circumstan- 
|ces, and by the intelligent supporters of such 
an institution? What estimate do the friends 
lof the Colonization Society themselves form 





| of its objects, when they select such men 43 
| the fit instruments ofaccomplishing them ?--Jb, 
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SLAVERY RECORD. 


4 FEW FACTS, FROM MILLIONS OF SUCH. 

When the common and avowed cruelties of 
slavery are delineated as existing in other 
countries, the common remark of Americans 
is—‘the system is not so bad among us.’ 
Perhaps this may be true, in many instances; 
but still the tendencies of slavery are the same 
every where. Ifa master is crue] in the 
West Indies, or the Brazils, he can be so in 
the United States ; yea, he is so to an extent 
appalling and revolting. beyond description. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance, on whose 
veracity the public may rely with entire confi- 
dence, recently met with an intelligent man 
direct, as he stated, from Alabama, who has 
probably ere this taken up his abode in New 
York. This individual states that ‘negro 
floggings, with great severity, have been ex- 
ceedingly common before his eyes, and that 
he had frequently seen the slaves knocked 
down by their master, or driver, when he had 
reason to believe that they were doing the best 
they could; and had done nothing, before or 
after, to provoke abuse! 

He further states, that ‘three young gentle- 
men from the North are now in prison in /la- 
bama, {3° FOR ATTEMPTING TO 
INSTRUCT’ THE COLORED PEO- 
PLE IN SABBATH SCHOOLS’!!! 

An eye witness gives information of ‘ the 
flogging of aslave in New Orleans, on the 
naked back, so severely and so long, that for 
at least four weeks, he was altogether disabied 
from business, and forced to lie on his face; 
without being guilty of any refractory conduct 
or apparently just cause for correction’! 

from the same source we learn, that ‘a re- 
ispectable colored preacher, by the name of 
Joseph Abrams, was flogged by order of the 








| 
| 
| 





'on the naked back, for the heinous crime of 
{(> preaching the funeral sermon of a slave’! 

The same person ‘saw two very aged slaves 
—a man and woman, bowed down tothe earth 
| with the weight of years, and only able to sup- 
| port themselves with staves—at work in the 

tobacco field, clearing hills of the weed from 

|the worms. ‘These victims of cruelty were 
jeating their food as they passed along over 
ithe field, which was a piece (or my of corn- 
‘cake, baked in the ashes; and not eine able 
to hold it in their hands as they labored they had 
| tt before them in the dirt, axp BIT FROM IT A 
| MOUTHFUL “AS OFTEN AS THEY CAME FOR- 
[WARD TO MEAVE IT AGAIN’ 

Another individual of unquestioned worth, 
now inthis city, has written us a statement 
detailing his own imprisonment in Norfolk, 
Va. for endeavoring to circulate a miscellane- 
ous paper for youth, which had never publish- 
ed one word on the subject ofslavery. While 
in court undergoing his trial (') he saw a fe- 
imale slave branded with a red hot iron, and 
|flogged immediately after with 39 lashes at 
| the public whipping post, on the testimony of 
| two abandoned white women, which was sub- 
sequently proved to be utterly false! 

A young man came in our office a few days 
since who was sold when 19 years of are by 








residence, and signified her entire igt ce 
of the ata F for which Hill had taken ber | 


emen considered the case | 


; 


away. The si cast 
sufficiently suspicious to warrant them in ar- 
resting the prisoner, and one of them, assisted 
‘by a man of color, named Bristol Martin, lodg- 
ed him in prison, whilst the other restored the 
girl to her friends. Hill's explanation of the 
affair, was that he merely took the child to 
give it some candy. He had been seen the 
same evening endeavoring to take away 
another child who struggled so hard as to 
make him abandon his design. The occur- 
rence created considerable excitement among 
the people of color in the city, alarge number 
of whom attended to hear the case disposed 





of. Hill was committed to prison. 
Journal of Commerce. 





Anotuer Susrecrep Case or Kipnap- 
pisg.—T'wo or three attempts to kidnap, here 
and at Philadelphia, have been. recently re- 
corded, and we fear we have now to add anoth- 
er. Mary, acolored woman, aged 21, anative 


attended the Methodist chureh in Church St. 
last Sunday evening as usual, since which she 
has Hot been heard of. Asshe never before kept 
irregular hours, and as two or three days have 
elapsed without throwing any light upon the 
cause of her sudden disappearance, Mr. Ful- 
ler is strongly apprehensive that she has been 
kidnapped. She speaks very little English, 
having been landed on our shores by a vessel 
from a foreign port, less than a year ago. 
There is a remarkable streak extending down 
the centre of her forehead, nose and chin, 
Any information which ean be given concern- 
ing her, will be thankfully received by Mr. 
Fuller, No. 33, Thomas-st.—Ib. 











JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


{For the Liberator] “= 
MONDAY MORNING IN THE MILLENIUM. 
A Cottoqur—l! Scene—Rhode-Island,| 





Son. Whata pleasant morning this is! how 
green and fresh the trees appear after the 
shower last night! and how joyfully do the 
beasts sport through the fields and woods! 
Look, father, at that mocking-bird on the top- 
most twig of yonder maple—how happy she 
seems'to be !—how beautifully and how glad- 
somely she sings! 

Father. Truly this is a pleasant morning, 
and we have just reason for thanking our be- 


for the showers of the last night ; for to these 
must we attribute much of the cheerful seren- 
ity which is now thrown over the face of na- 
ture. God delights in the happiness of his 
creatures, as is plainly exhibited in the ma- 
chinery of nature—if I may so cal] it—around 
us,—every operation of which tends, directly 
or indirectly, to promote the enjoyment of his 
subjects. ‘ihe playfulness of the animals to 
| which you vefer, and the suuple melody of that 
happy songster, abundantly testify to this. 
These are the words of naturo’s thanksgiving. 
You recollect the words of the preacher yes- 
terday,relative to the exhibition of God’s at- 
tributes in the works of his hands,—‘ even his 
eternal power and Godhead being understood 
by the things that are made.’ This scene af- 
fords an instance of the goodness of God. 

Son. I well remember the subject of his 
discourse, and the statement to which you al- 
lude. He taught us, that we may learn many 
of the ‘invisible things of God, from his visi- 
ble works!’ and, that, though we have so full 
and clear a manifestation of his will and pur- 
poses in his written word, we must not fail to 
search out and take heed to the same found 
inscribed in no less legible characters, in his 
book of nature.—But from what place was 
that minister? I never heard a colored preach- 
er before, though I have seen several distin- 
guished men among that people of other pro- 
fessions, and have frequently heard of black 
clergymen in the neighboring towns. 

Fath. He is, my dear son, recently from 
the Southern States, and a useful man he is, 
as you may well conclude. You have never 
heard one of them before, it is true ; but many 
of our ablest divines are descendants of the 
slaves ihat formerly served in the Southern 
portions of our country. 

Son. You allude again to slavery. Has it 
existed in any part of the world since your 
recollection ? 

Lath. Not to any extent. The laws in the 
Spanish dominions were the last in existence. 
‘They were repealed within my remembrance. 
Indeed, slavery has virtually existed in the 
United States, up to a period quite as late as 
that to which I refer,—that, too, in the form of 
slave-lrade, 


Sen. You astonish me. Slave trade car- 





Johh A. Binns, Clerk of Loudon County Court, 
Va., to a slave pier. The price of his body 
and soul was $400. From Virginia he was 
taken to New Orleans, and sold by the trader 
to , for $1,000 60 to whom he 
‘has paid $30 00 per month for the last three 
| years as a compensation for this time. He is 
/now a freeman.—Emancipator. 








KIDNAPPING, 


A man of color named John Hill was 


brought before the police magistrate charged | 


with abduction in taking away Sarah Jame 
Demons, a girl of color, aged six 
from the house of Emilia Smith, a weman of 
color,whoresides at 09 Greenwich st. On Sun- 
iday evening three gentleman observed the 
prisoner carrying a child, which was crying, 


and seemed very reluctant. to be taken away, | 


The gentlemen stopped Hill, and questioned 
him as to how he came in possession of the 
child. He gave them evasive answers, and 
they then enquired of the child where she liy- 
ed. The little girl told them her place of 


vp a 
? ear oe 


ried on by an American within your remem- 
| brance! 
| Fath. You are with good reason surprised. 
, But you will be more so, when you jearn that 
persons guilty of this sin were last to be found 
in your neighboring state, Connecticut. 
| Son. Surely there is ground for amazément. 
In Connecticut! I should have supposed the 
_ former slave-holding States would have fur- 
nished the men for such business, rather than 
a State of New-England. But please tell me 
some of the particulars. 

Fath, A man by the name of Ishmael Jud- 
_Son was supposed, on good grounds, ta be 
pursuing, for a number of years, a kind of car- 
‘Tying trade in the bodies of men, between 
some of the colonies on the Western coast of 
Africa end Brazil. 
Son, 


——y 


‘ 
{ 
} 
| 


. Is he alive now? It is to be hoped, 
if he is, that he has not only abandoned this 
wicked traffic in human flesh; but has hearti- 


dent in the family of Isaac L. Fuller, (colored) | 


‘the words of the same poet they are— 


| 
| 
| 


of Africa, and for the last nine months a rest- | 


} 


Fath, Such-men,—ali thanks to the power 


ly repented of this gross iniquity. At all 
events, I hope that such men are few in this 
day of God’s glory. 


of the Gospel,—are indeed few in number, and 
they almost shudder at the light of day. Pol- 
lok, whose fancy, almost prophetic, dwelt more 
than a century ago on these days— thrice 
happy days,’ as he termed them, wrote thus: 


¢ n was bound, though bound, not banished quite, 
Bus bark’ about the i te skirts of things, : 
ii! , and thinking while’s to leave the ea 

And with the wicked —for some wicked were— 
Held midnight meetings.’ 


T say there are a few, and but a few, and in 





‘A taunt and hissing now, as heretofore _ ; 
‘The good ; and blushing hasten out of sight. 


Yes, and Judson still lives according to my 
last information. When news came, that 
measures were in progress for the abolition 
of slavery in Spanish America, as this country 
furnished his last hope, he was alarmed and 
sailed immediately to South America, that he 
might, by his presenee, secure the aid of in- 
fluential men in favor of the passage of a law 
furnishing an indulgence of a few years to 
slaveholders, and if possible to prevent the 
Abolition of Slavery. Unless he could make 
sale of his cargo, then on the way, he would 
sustain a great loss. Whatever his success 
might be, certain it is, that he is now thrown 
out of business, so far as kidnapping is con- 
cerned. He now lives in some obscure part 
of that country,—an aged man, who has grown 
grey in the service of iniquity, whose guilty 
conscience will not suffer him to meet the gaze 
of honest men, 





neficent Creator, who forgetteth not to ‘send | 
the former and the latter rain in their season,’ | 


j 
i 


| 
j 
| 


~ 


| of this town—thus showing a higher regard 


‘warmest endeavors to procure the passage of 
| a law in favor of slavery, and the relentless 
| wickedness of the rman, remind me of a para- 
| graph I glanced my eye upon the other day, 
| in an old Sabbath-School book in your library. 
|'There was mention made in it of a certain 
| Andrew T. Judson of Canterbury, Connecti- 
| cut, who was the means, as the book reads, 
| of getting the passage of a State Law, oper- 
ating directly against the free people of color, 
| and designed, I should think, to uphold the 
| system of slavery. Was there any relation- 
| ship between these two individuals ? 
Fath. There was. The one of whom I 
have been speaking is a son of the person 
treated of in the book you mention. This 
book is probably the Memoirs of Miss Cran- 
dall, is it not ? 
Son. .I think so, Sir. Tread buta moment, 
and moreover it is so much shattered, that I 
could not have obtained any connected ac- 
count of any thing from it. Perhaps you can 
give me some information. It is somewhat 
strange that the son did not see the evil of his 
father’s ways, and pursué a different course. 
‘ath, As for this, we have Scripture illus- 
tration. God has said of himself—‘I ama 
jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fa- 
thers upon the children, unto tlhe third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.’ In 
reading the history of past generations you 
will find it generally the case, that the chil- 


wicked nations, refine upon the sins of their 
predecessors, and in plain view of their ini- 
quities, heap up wrath upon themselves until 
the measure of their sins is full. But you wish 


Son. The ‘rention you make of his 


dren of wicked parents, and the posterity of 


there was a strong suspicion that one 
{an Editor] was the author of it. 

At all events the sentiment of eo 
was not so much against Judson, by 
had a face to sustain a successful ¢ 
the highest offices in his State, and more th 
this was employed in the county jn Which }, 
resided, as an agent of the Count Soci z 
for ridding the country of colored persons ™ 
der cover of which society, he succeede} + 
getting the law passed. As this Society bos i, 
ved of having nearly all the ‘ influence of a 
country in its favor,’ you may easily mila 
that such conduct as Mr. Judson’s Was : 
universally disapproved, even by those be } 
professedly espoused the cause ofbene q 
_ But to do justice to the most intelligent ang 
moral portions of community, I must hey 
state, that, with them, Judson and his go. 
were held in the deepest contempt ang abhor. 
rence. 

I e one remark to make with regard ty 
the ol alluded to. It was believed by map 
persons who thought most on the general tey 
dency of the plans and measures pursued i 
that-grand reformation, that this schoo} did ge 
much towards rousing persons to action inthe 
business of enlightening the blacks, as per. 
haps any one measure which was adopted 
But if you wish, [ will tell you more of this, 
another time. The season for Worship has 
arrived. Already we hear the hymns of jor. 
ful praise in the cottages around us, 


R. M. W, 


of them 
mtauni 


t that he 
anvass for 


Volence, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. — 
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” [For the Liberator.] 
UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. 
No. VIII. 


Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost ig 
the shape of a camel ? 


Polonius. Wy the mass, and ’tis like a camel jy- 
deed ? 
Ham. Methinks ’tis like a weasel, 


Pol. Itis backed like a weasel. 
HTam. Or like a whale. 
Pol. Very like a whale. SHAKsPrarg,. 


Mr. Eprror:— 

Were Polonius now living, he would make 
a most capital Agent of the Colonization So. 
ciety. His submissive acquiescence in the 
opinion of others, evinces a dispositidn jut 
tame and obsequious enough to ‘bide thei 
bidding,’ and be the humble organ of thei 
will. With no correct views of his: own, and 
no wish to express them, if he had, he would 
be well qualified by his abject subserviency 
to be a mere instrument in the hands of thos, 
whose ostensible design would differ greatly 
from their real purpose. But let no one griere 
that his race is run, for he has left behind him 
followers in abundance of the same abject 
servility of mind even in New#England, mon 
than enough to justify the stic remark a 
John Randolph, in a spe Wtivered 
the famous Missouri question was decided 


‘We wanted three votegeto carry our poi, 
and we had them; if d wanted thre 


more, we could hagaind em. There ism 

. difficulty in obtainin®men, whose conscience 
are bounded by thirty-six degrees, thirty mm 
utes North latitude.’ 

The sting of these remarks lies in ter 
truth, and disgraceful and humiliating 28 t%, 
there are men, who will on any occasional 
for any purpose, ‘crook the pregnant bing 
of the knee, when thrift will follow fawning 
















to know some of the particulars relative to 
Mr. Judson—father tothe one now living, and 
concerning the law which he was so anxious 
to have passed. 

When the sins of this people, some 70 years 
since, began to cry loudest to Heaven for ven- 
geance on the nation, especially as a slave- 
holding community, active efforts began to be 
made for the benefit of the blacks here. Jud- 
son was determined they should be removed 
at all hazards. Miss Crandall had resolutely 
engaged in a schoo] for the young colored fe- 
males. Judson and a few others in Canterbu- 
ry, endeavored to break down the school, since 
it was calculated to elevate the character of 
its pupils to something like an equality with 
themselves and render colored persons unwil- 
ling to put themselves under the protection of 
a certain Colonization Society, which these 
men upheld with a hope, by means of it, to rid 
the country entirely of its colored citizens. 

This they attempted by effecting the pas- 


persons from engaging in the instruction of 
colored youth from the neighboring States. 
Son. What detestable proceedings ! How 
did Miss Crandall conduct herself? Surely 
her cause was the cause of benevolence. And 
what was the state of feeling with regard to 
such a course of high-handed wickedness ? 
Father. You can judge of the prevailing 
sentiment of the leading men of the State by 
the very passage of the law, and you may, 
perhaps, get some view of opinions at large, 
by perusing the remarks of a certain anony- 
mous writer of a pamphlet, who styles himself 


ly justified the course adopted by the people 
of Canterbury ; and boldly censured Miss 
Crandall for not giving way to the prejudices 





for wicked men than forGod. To be sure, 
most editors of religious papers disapproved of 
Judson’s course, and said, with a faint voice, 
they did not believe he was altogether right. 
Some spoke in terms of decided disapproba- 
tion. But some of these same men would 
recommend this pamphlet, without a comment 
upon the shamefwl apology whieh is made for 


sage of the law referred to, which prohibited | 


‘ Ts aay - a 
A Citizen of New-England.’ He shameless- | purposes, viz. to make slavery sec 





these detestable proceedings; and indeed, 


| Such beings, like Sir Pertina MacSycopiat 
; 


| ‘can never come into the presence of a grt 
|mon without booing and booing and booity 
| and booing.’ Whatever they are bid t Me 
| lieve or do, they believe and do; and what 
er message is given them, with P@onins th 
answer is always ready—' I'll say so. — 
The ascendency of the slaveholding mt 
est in the councils of the nation on every 
portant question is not more owing to the 
ion of the Southern members among tha 
| Selves, than to the fact, that they have bn 
_able thus far, to obtain the votes of the ‘i 
‘more’ dough faces, whenever they - 
| them—and from present appearances ~ 
will, till an enlightened public opinion ue 
| settle the point, as it docs all others, # 
country. 


When that time comes, and come 
it will, then no Northern membe 





r will dat 


eulogise slavery on the foor of Congress 
dare give his vote to extend and a 4 
that blighting curse, that blasting ule’ 
which is now wasting, like a canker, thew 
vitals of our republic. Then no maw rf 
advocate the claims, or att®mpt to justify 

objects of the Colonization Society s ¥ 
have always been managed, before aA? 

| England audience any more than he woultir 
pose the declaring the foreign ative 
piracy, or eulogise the admission of Mis 
as a slave State into the Union; all ee: 
strange as it may appear to those ‘mcd 
_not examined the subject, proceeded 2 t 
same motives, are in accordance a aed 
same principles, to a great extent 0 the se 


: ¢ sant 

patronised by the same men and for fi ‘ 
re 

posed ve 










crative. Virginia, for instance, °P 
foreign slave trade—and why’ . 
slaves of her own production for salt, 
foreign supply would reduce their value. 
foreign slave trade was, therefore, i 
and consequently the domestic Fai 
place ; and is every whit as wicked ant d a 
able. She is now a negro-raisiDg atte 
in relation to her more Southerm lh 
stands in the same _ position that Amn 
merly did to her, a place in which #8 a 
kidnappers steal and sell human being 


unfrequently their own childrer; an 
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~ chained and manacled, they are driven 
yg to market. To continue the traffic 
wer it more lucrative, the market must 
espe This could be done only by ad- [For the Liberator. } 

Missouri as a slave State, anditwas| To §. Ey Srwanr, lsq., Corresponding 
ge thing more was wanting. The free | Secretary of the ‘Vew-England Anti-Slavery 

. «those walking mirrors, who reflect | Society. : 

"+ of liberty into the dark bosom of the 
‘ " are becoming more numerous and in- | 
+ and threaten, by the very silence of 

s rample, to overthrow the whole system 

ory, How shall this dread catastrophe 

, led? Intwo ways. First, by increas- 
ho opstacies in the way of emancipation ; 
* ondly, by getting up a Society, whose 
F's shall be exclusively to colonize, (‘with 
~.ogn consent) the free people of color; 
~ t:hey do not consent, we'll find ways and 

1 gake them. It must be Janus-faced, 





Fart River, Sth mo. 12, 1833. 

Having concluded again to accept an agen- 
to procure subscriptions and contributions 
|to the fund for establishing the MANUAL 
LABOR SCHOOL, and also, as opportunity 
offers, to promete the anti-slavery cause, as 
well as to encourage our colored friends to 
lift up their heads in hope, and to press for- 
ward, in pursuit of improvement in all that is 
useful in life, or desirable as a preparation for 
Heaven; I went to Nantucket on the 2d inst. 


“ . where dwell a sober and industri 
spk abolition at the North, and whisper ‘| en poopie, 
CELE SIAN ES who seem to concern themselves but little 
wory at the * ouun. , with any . Va 5% sey ‘os 
ny Oe ok lant Wale Mae ae 1y thing except their own individual af- 
frenevoren’™s" 4 viously about decradaeee They, however, very kindly granted 
Lt talk largely - senate i yar ee’ the use of the Methodist Chapel, the lar- 
Jave ade, CIVUIZE 1 ) . 
fea, slave trade, ¢ » HES ,gest house in the town, for a lecture on Sab- 
_.) ‘missionaries,’ and the plan will u teh afte ; 
gp, ‘mi : ath alternoon. At the appointed hour, a 
atediy succeed. argce c : 
abteds z * concourse of people assembled 
cove Mr. Harrison, of Lynchburg, Va.— | a ¢ wl mee » Three 
Says Mr : urths of whom at least were of that sex who 
‘gmixed benevolence no one would ex- a plas : : . : 
iy exist long in these States, but we |” "*YS§ take the most lively interest in reliev- 
itt to exis 5 ; 7 j ; 2 
rs that by adding to our benevolence mow m4. 7 and sufferings of their kindred 
wall quantity of self-interest and some policy, | Cay. 1ey listened with attention and appa- 
sc scheme (will) give vital heat enough to | rent sympathy for more than an hour to a de- 
ps # « T: 9 s as . . *,¢ 
ie philanthropy : ah h, wh ce a of | scription of the condition of the colored popu- 
Fee ng it beyond the ordina . 
jonization . wpa had Bid i _f red lation of our country, and an exhortation to 
— a cee ae 1 p 149.) «TES os unite in the discharge of the duty which we 
onan epos ‘ ° ’ ° oe . . . e 
rs srrele expense we sul selicae tO them in placing them in a condition to 
: : . | enjoy all righ y i 
country of a growing pest, a dreadful nui- , iad or rs oe 2 = oo 
wwe, our free colored population.’ It must = das the aes sillitiedion i pe po 
‘ye po connexion in fact or resemblance Vinine, ay nae 
1 die abolition Society in America or else- cause, of $16,90. 
vith an} ie + Rae 1 p. 174.}—and ‘the In the evening, I attended the meeting of 
ghere, SA AL IVCp. . . yore 
ogee ah ty : same a pie Bigs st the colored people, and addressed them on the | 
Society, mus Bret. anit sh Societies in | UBPortance of total abstinence from the use of | 
wed, to pass a censure upon such & ocieties In se. mn ‘ 
a’—{Idem, vol. 3, p. 332.) ardent spirits. They have recently built them- 
Any —_ em, ot + 00S . wr 
America | Ae Bs selves a meeting-house, and have a minister 
Tie vhole government of the Society must of their own Color, of the name of Roberts 
tein the hands of slave-holders, and as ‘all lately from Philadelphia I ries his reat 
sr exertions rest upon these incontrovertible will be blest for their pan Many of the en 
vounds, that individuals have a right to dis- ee ; Z 
a ° A - Me “ts think ne wae ored men follow a seafaring life, which, unless 
ose of their slaves as “r,— : - x a 
“ ; e site hall vt acide tiie great care is taken, is often productive of dis- 
ni |}. or, sn ar . . * s . . 
4? me. . sipation and many vicious habits, as well in 
¥ the South ; and to conciliate and hood-wink het thendihn tolls ventinies ok Steen on in ened 
he North, we will invite northern clergymen, | — i ; 
geet ‘4 .’ | who roam upon the seas. But since many of 
= Rea a 7 nr ae the owners of the whale ships are now pro- 
sarrving offe lan, which i a Pea a ae 
umying 7 pb - epanetin bad dere hibiting the use of ardent spirits, and since in- 
pe best, when es ee . pines ce i ‘ creasing efforts are now making for the pres- 
ding ry $ tk po on [tha " ; 
lng our country of its black population [ eryation and improvement of morals at home, 
and more especially, since the long neglect- 
ed people of color begin to feel that they have 
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pression. That the principles of the Soci- 
tty as manifested, explained and enforced, not 
dy the profession, but by that sure criterion of 
character, the practice of its Managers, are at 
var with the plainest precepts of the gospel, 
ind consequently with the best interests of all 
tarties ; that the original scheme is utterly im- 
ircticable, and as far as it goes, injurious in 
s tendency, and as a matter of mere worldly 
Policy is short-sighted and suicidal, I shall en- 
“eavor in subsequent numbers to prove. That 
navy pious and benevolent persons are friend- 
tothe Society, and advocate its claims from 
the best motives, there is no doubt. It is also 


|‘ the light of the gospel shines in all its purity,’ | 
_we will for the present leave him. | 


pointed. No one expected any thin 
_ good from a man of color; and I think, that if | 





@analler . ve 

qually undeniable, that many persons are in- 
‘entionally deceiving the people, and instead 
of being as lambs among wolves, they are in 


condition of unhappy Africa’ [that will sat- 
Will it be Welieved’ that's Sottetf’ of such exert themselves for their own improvement 
isthe fact. Till of late, ministers and people, In New-Bedford, too, the colored,people 
f the unrighteous project. In this remark them and their rights. ,their Bociety for 
motives assisted in the formation of the Soci- | tom that in New-Bedford:there are no white 
Society, or the iniquitous schemes of its Man- ‘ety upon the morals of those who are its great- 
ety has always been under the control of slave- | On returning to New-Bedford, P delivered 
abolition of slavery and extending the benefits 
an attentive hearing. The clergymen of the 
ly gaining friends here. I have not urged the 
dent here to support it. I chose, therefore, to 
time to send a delegate to the organization of 
cution of my agency, hoping for all the suc- 
sar, ©) Slavery as weirs: among Taaabs: object which is dear to my heart. But I ex- 
‘have every thing of the serpent but his cun- | benevolent purpose, to meet with many cold 
We $0 strongly and bitterly prejudiced against | can we think of such professors, when we try 


vill satisfy the South] and is suited to effect 
sy the North.|—See African Repository, vol. friends who are devoted to their welfare, there 
wi@rlals, and holding such principles, could even so effectuailygls to shut the mouths of 
ieeived ‘by the goodly outside that false- are pressing forward in spite of the unholy 
labs do dledon & Ge Ren: Mie moral improvement meets weekly on the plan 
ey, but died in 1828, before a single emigrant | P°"on# associated with them. Much benefit 
igets were fully developed and exposed as est enemies, and for whose good it was chief- 
tolders, and always will be, till an enlightened | my second lecture, explanatory of the princi- 
of freedom and education to all, toa full house, 
‘town were all present. I received here a 
formation of a Society, knowing that when it 
‘leave it to them to take their own time to or- 
| the National Society. 
cess which the Board of Managers have anti- 
Instead of obeying the divine injunction, ‘be | 
bing, and every thing of the dove but her in- | hearted repulses even from wealthy and dis- 
the colored people as we are. This results | them by the rule given by our blessed Lord— 


igrat and glorious improvement in the mor- 
4, p. 309. is much encouragement to hope that they will 
deceive the freemen of the North? Yet such Ceeanow 
nod always has,’ lent their aid in furtherance prejudice which every where stands between 
Mills and Finley, both of whom with the best of the N, ¥. Phonix Sesigty, 72th the excep- 
ladleft our shores, or the principles of the is anticipatedfrom the influence of this Soci- 
they now are. The management of the Soci- | ly instituted. 
public opinion shall overthrow this Babel of | ples and plan of our Society for promoting the 
in the Christian Union Chapel, who gave me 
contribution of $8,62. The cause is certain- 
is organized, it must depend upon those resi- 
ganize ; which, however, I trust will be in 
T’o-morrow I set off westward in the prose- 
| cipated in procuring funds for the School—an 
"ise as serpents, but harmless as doves,’ they | pect, in soliciting subscriptions for this most 
nocence, No people on the face of the earth | tinguished professors of religion. But what 
| ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them’? Show 


: ,... | me atree bearing good figs, and it would be 
always sure to hate. On this prejudice | . "PAE 
Was the Society founded. To it aon aj] | 2 vain to tell me it was but a thistle: but 
itssuccess and notiithels nding its real objects show me a tree with fig-leaves ever so fair 
| x es * . 4 
lave been so completely unveiled and expos- | and abundant, if are Wipe — Loman. 
ed, no difficulty is found in obtaining New- | give a fig forsuchatree, ‘very 
Engl ‘ , + 4. | bringeth not forth good fruit, shall be hewn 
hp and clergymen as Agents. Yes, in sight deuk Wak teers 
ot the very spot.‘ where the temple of Liber- 7 

“it ; s e, I shall 
'y crowns its loftiest summit, to use his own As I progress from place to plac , ~ 
words, a Rev. Di left his fock, and has endeavor to make regular reports of results 
ee ov. Divine le ock, ts 
decome : ‘ohold. | 224 prospects. 
a he wie eee Ri eater a tee: Hoping for the smiles of approving Heaven 
clusion that it was his duty tie in i ans shal] | UPom every effort that shall be made in the 


inqui ause of bleeding humanity, I remain your as- 
Rotnow inquire. He, probably, did not set out va friend, ARNOLD BUFPUM. 


he ig 








; Full slowly pacing o’er the stones 


i : ’ For the Liberator.] 
ith caution and good heed,’—but [ 
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‘ O’er the broad tauds and ‘cross the tides Newsuryport, Aug. 20th, 1833. 
On Fancy’s airy harse he rides, 
Sweet rapiure ef the mind.’ 

In this enviable frame of mind, and on that 


delightful spet, ‘ where,’ in his own language, 


Mr. Eprror:—On Sunday evening, the 
Rev. Mr. Levington from Baltimore, preached 
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ed and very respectable audience, who were| 
very much pleased and very happi -disap- | 
f so | 


we have a few such come along this way, it | 
will have a tendency to strengthen the aboli- 
tion cause; for the people will see, that if the 
Black Man has a chance to rise, he will rise | 
in this his native land, as well as in any other. 
country. I remain yours, C. R. 


{For the Liberater.] _ 
Anpover, Aug. 14, 1833. 

Mr Eprror—At the 2unual exhibition in 
Phillips’ Academy in this place, an attempt 
was made, in a dialogue, to caricature the ef- 
forts of those who are engaged in opposing 
slavery on what they consider christian prin- 
ciples. - 

The points dwelt upon were, the character 
of Washington as thief, kidnapper, hypocrite, 
&c. (a figment of the Vermont Chronicle,) the 
one emancipated boy, and amalgamation ; (the 
coinage of colonizationists.) The whole was 
calculated to increase the prejudice against 
the colored people, and to paralyze the efforts 
to enfranchise and elevate them. 

The indecent allusions and vulgar repre- 
sentations were as unbecoming the character 
of that institution, as they must have been ab- 
horrent to the feelings and taste of the audi- 
ence. The mind that was not disgusted with 
them must have been disciplined into an un- 
enviable state of artificial feeling. 

The dialogue originated in a source from 
which ought to be expected other and holier 
weapons. The friends of emancipation are 
willing to meet all the objections that can be 
fairly brought against them. But while con- | 
scientiously engaged in what they believe to | 
be a positive duty, they might justly expect | 
that their feelings would be consulted on such 
an occasion as this. The time, place and cir- | 
cumstances would justify the expectation. If! 
the Abolitionists are wrong, let their opposers | 
point out the wrong ; but if they be right, let | 
them beware lest they be found fighting 
against the Almighty. SPECTATOR. 





To the Editor of the Liberator. _ 
Porrrann, Aug. 14, 1833. 

Dear Frrenp,—A comph ii t was this morn- 
ing made before Judge Ware, of the District 
Court, now in session, against a Captain Tur- 
ner, who arrived here in the Uncas, Captain 
Thomas, of Brunswick, in ‘this State, for an. 
alleged breach of the United States statute. 
of 1807, chapter 77, prohibiting the importa- 














tion of slaves into any port or place within} 


the juridiingjon of the United States, after 
January 1, 1 8.” Werel not sure.that Lcould 
notexpect to see this letter published ca ye 

pafier of this week, if it Were'@xtended atitie: 
further, I would give you a detail of the facts’ 
that came out in the course of the examination. 
As it is so late, however, I will postpone it 
until next week, and remain 

Yours truly, 








BOSR OW, | 











SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1833. 











REV. DR. PORTER’S LETTER. 

It is known to many of our readers, that the Rev. 
Dr. Porter, President of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, has addressed a letter to the Committee on | 
Colonization in that Institution, im which he expresses 
his views on the subject of Slavery and Colonization. 
This letter was given to the public several weeks ago, | 
and it was our intention to have given it an earlier no- | 
tice, but circumstances have deferred it until now. | 
We should be pleased to insert the letter entire, but 
the smallness of our sheet, and. the extraordinary press 
of important matter, forbids it. We must therefore 
confine ourselves to extracts, embracing the substance 
of his views. 

The immediate cause, which the committee assign- 


ed for inviting an expression of his sentiments was, | 


that he had ‘ just returned from the South,’ where he 
had ‘ been spending several months.’ As he had ‘at 
different times visited that part of the country,’ they 
wished him to communicate to them the views which 
persondl observation of the state of things here had 
led him to take of ‘ several important topics.’ In the 


| introduction of his reply, he makes the following con- 


fession : 


‘Jn all my intercousse with the South, I have rather 
avoided than invited discussion on the subject of sla- 
very, because the intrinsic difficulties of the subject 
are great, and because the interference of northern 
or of any foreign influence, respecting it, is attended 
with peculiar delicacy.’ 

It has been claimed as one of the most signal bene- 
fits of Colenization, that it invites ‘ discussion on the 
subject of slavery,’ particularly at the South. Here 
now is a prominent advocate of the scheme, who con- 
fesses that in all bis intercourse with the South, he 
has avoided discussion.’ This is another proof of what 
we have often alleged, that the natural tendency of 
the Society is to prevent discussion and Jull the com- 
munity to sleep over the evils of slavery. It is said, 
that the Society exerts a moral influence favorable to 
emancipation. But if Dr. Porter’s example is to be 
taken in evidence, it appears that its influence is that 
of silence, Whether such an influence is calculated to 
promote abolition, we leave for the candid to judge. 

Dr. Porter thus cxpresses his opinion relative to 
slavery: 


versal sentiment of enlightened men in the Northern 
States. and to no small extent ir the Southern too, I 
think slavery a very great national evil.’ 

We do not know precisely what Dr. Porter means 
by the phrase, ‘a very great national evil.’ Does he 
mean that slavery is a physical or a moral evil? In 
other words, does he mean that slavery is a sin? We 
really wish that Colonizationists would express them- 





selves on this point in plain terms, because it is the 


point on whieh the question of emancipation turns. | 


| To say that slavery is an evil, is saying no more than 
| what every man in his senses will admit to be true. 


at St. Paul’s Church in this town, to a crowd-! There is just about as much force ia sueh a remark, as 


, 





| justly.’ 


atiually done, either with or without the consent of 


sthrough indolence and intemperance, would die and 
patri y, like the frogs of Egypt. Others would betake 


thing in history ‘ analagous' to this frightful supposi- 
| tion 7 


‘he so boldly predicts ? 
| of St. Domingo ? 
| the human mind ? 


| really believe that it would so offend the poor slaves to 


| for their support, and no longer to be subjected to be 


‘In accordance with what I suppose to be the uni- | 


there would be in saying that the sun shines, or that | 


water runs down hill. The Colonizationists generally | 
contrive to evade this point, Perhaps, however, we 
ought to be satisfied with t Dr. Porter has said. 
concerning it, inasmuch as he has told us that he | 
avoided discussion, If he had regarded slavery as a| 
sin, it is reasonable to suppose that he would have re- | 
proved his Southern brethren, and exhorted them to | 
repentance. As he did not do this, the inference seems | 
Tair, that he does not regard slavery as a sin. His re- 
marks on inuaédiate cmancipation confirm us in this 
opinion. He says : - 


‘As Lunderstand the phrase ‘ immediate emancipa- 
tion,’ the thing is not inex pedient merely, but impossi- | 
ble. This any man must know, who has been person- 
ally conversant with the subject.’ 

If slavery were sinful, we suppose it would follow 
as a matter of course, that it is both expedient. and 
possible immediately to abolish it. Therefore, sinee 
Dr. Porter declares it as his belief, that immediate 
emancipation is both ‘ inexpedient and impossible,’ we 
are bound to believe either that he does not regard 
slavery as a sin, orto suppose that he has unconscious- 
ly contradicted himself. His reasons for supposing 
emancipation ‘impossible,’ may be inferred from sev- 
eral questions which he propounds, He asks : 

* Will it be said that Congress, by a sweeping en- 
aetment, might abolish slavery in one month throughout 
the United States? Congress will not do this. They 
have distinctly and often disclaimed their right to do it.’ 

Who wishes or expects them to do it? No Aboli- 
tionist, we vehture to affirm, ever dreamed of sucha 
thing. The question, therefore, is altogether gratui- 
tous. ’ 

Again; he asks— 

‘ Will it be said that the slaveholding States must, 
each for itself, forthwith abolish by law its own system 
of slavery? Who will execute this law, or who will 
make it, while the great majority of its citizens are op- 
posed to the measure? Will it be said, the public 
sentiment of its citizeiis ought to be corrected? But 
while it remains as it is, how is immediate abolition of 
slavery to be effected ?’ 

Dr. Porter, we suppose, is an advocate of the doc- 
trine, that all men ought immediately to repent and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Suppose we should 
ask him how it would be possible to carry that dee- 
trine into effect, while half the world at least is in a 
state of heathenism. Would such a question have 
any foree in his mind against the truth of the doctrine ? 
His questions relative to immediate emancipation we 
regard in the same light. Every body knows, that as 
long as men bate Christ they will not love him; and 
it is equally true, that so long as slaveholders continue 
to ‘ rob the hireling of his wages,’ and persist in op- 
pressing the ‘poor and needy,’ they will not ‘do 
But does it follow that it is not their duty to 
cease oppression, because they are not disposed to do 
it? The question whether we of the North can effect 
the emancipation of the slaves to-day, is quite different 
from the question, whether slaveholders ought to do it. 
Abolitionists believe that the only obstacle to emanci- 
pation lies in the wi// of the slaveholders ; that they 
are criminal for this will ; and, therefore, that the only 
way to change it is, to urge them to immediate -repent- 
ance. 

Dr. Porter proceeds te describe what he supposes 
would be the effects of immediate emancipation : 


‘Still some may inquire, Suppose the thing to be 


the masters, so that in one month all the slaves in the 
country should be free, what would be the consequence? 
predict this with certainty, is beyond the province 
of human foresigiit, No event analagous to this has 
occurred since the worid began; and therefore no 
page of its histery sheds on the subject the light of ex- 
perienee. ‘The most sober and industrious part of 
these manumitted slaves, doubtless, might be employ- 
ed as the laboring peasantry of the country. Others, 


themselves to forests and fastnesses, and live by plun- 
der. ‘These would be hunted, and manacled and shot, 
by white men, in self-defence ; till the bolder spirits 
among them, ripe for treason and violence, wold or- 
ganize an army of outlaws daring enough to execute 
purposes of desperate villany, at the thought of awhich 
the heart shudders.’ 


Now we ask Dr. Porter whether he can show any 


Can he point us to an instance where emanei- 
pation has resulted in consequences like those which 
Has he »ever rcad the history 
Or is he ignoraut of the nature of 
Does he not know, that oppression 
always exasperates, while kindness wins? Does he 


be allowed to possess their wives and children, to toil 


bought and sold, that they would ‘ organize an army 
of outlaws’ and exterminate their masters? Js sucha 
supposition founded in reason or common sense? Be- 
lieve it who can. Dr, Porter himself, we hope, will 
live to recal this hasty opinion, founded, we are con- 
strained to say, on an entire misapprehension of facts 
and circumstances. 

We must defer the review of the remaining portions 
of his letter until next week. 





YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
It gives us great pleasure to inform our read- 
ers, that a new association has been formed 
| in this city, to aid in the diffusion of truth on 
| the subject of slavery. Its objects and plan 
| may be learned from its constitution, which is 
t subjoined. 


PREAMBLE. 


Whereas we believe that slavery, in all cir- 
cumstances, is a violation of the law of God ; 
that immediate emancipation is an imperious 
| duty; that slavery can only be abolished in 
| this country through the influence of a correct 
| public sentiment; and therefore, that the dif- 
| fusion of knowledge on this subject is highly 
important; we hereby agree to form ourselves 
into a society, to be governed by the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Articre I. This association shall be call- 
ed the Boston Young Men’s Anti-Slavery As- 
sociation for the Diffusion of Truth. 

Arr. II. The government of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, 
| Recording Secretary, and five Trustees. 

Art. III. The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association, and also at 
the meetings of the Trustees, of which board 
he shall be a member ex officio. 

Arr. IV. The Vice President, Treasurer, 
and Secretaries, shall also be, ex officio, mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. ; 

In the absence of the President, the Vice 
President shall. preside, and in his absence, 
the first person on the Board of Trustees, 























finances, from time to time, as may be require 
edby them. He shall be authorised to re- 
etive donations, and required to'make a record 
thereof, pay all bills and maké all disbursments 
under the"direction of the Trustees. 






Art. VIL Recording Seeretary shall 
keep binder I the doings of the As- 
sociation, and of the "Prustees; give notice of 
the time and place of all meetings of the As- 


of 


sociation, and e Trustees, 

Arr. VII, The Trustecs shall have pow- 
er to cause to be printed and cireiilated: oath 
books, pamphlets and other publications, as 
they shall think useful, on the subject of sla- 
very; to make all necessary arrangements, 
which the welfare of the Association may re- 
quire, and toxsuperintend and direct its gener- 
al concerns ; and make a report of their do- 
ings to the Association annually. 

Art. VIII. Ameeting of the Association 
shall be held annually on the first Wednesday 
of September, at which time a Report on the 
concerns of the Association shail be made a 
the ‘Trustees; and the officers be elected, 
who are to serve for one year. Other meet- 
ings of the Association shall be called by the 
President, when he may think it expedient, or: 
by the written request of any six members of 
the Association. . © 
Arr. [X. Every member shall be’ entitled 
to one copy of each publication issued by the 
Association. 

Arr. X. Any person friendly to the prin- 
ciples of this Association, may become a mem- 
ber by paying annually fifty cents. 


Arr. XI. Any person paying five dolars, 
shall be constituted a permanent member. 
Arr. XI. No amendment shall be made 


in this ‘constitution but at a meeting subse- 
quent to that at which it shall be proposed, and 
then only by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 

Arr. XIII. The officers of Auxiliary So- 
cicties, shall be entitled to meet with the gov- 


ernment of this Association, and yote as mem- 
bers. 


Arr. XIV. The officers of this Association 
shall be elected for the first year on the 15th 
of August, 1833. ; 

The following gentlemen have been elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing year :— 

Rev. Amos A. Puexps, President ; John N. 
Barbour, Vice President ; John Stimpson, Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Alfred Norton, Record- 
ing Secretary ; John Ford, Treasurer ; George | 
Loring, J. H. Tenney, John Cutts Smith, and 
N. Southard, Trustees. 

The number of members is large, and the 
sum subscribed very considerable, We trust 
that the young men in other places will imi- 
tate the example of their Boston friends, and 
that the association will be supported by a 
large number of auxiliaries. 





{> The Editor of the Recorder has at last had the 
courage to attack Mr. Garrison, now he is m England: 
Probably Elliott Cresson will be as valiant, after Mr. 
Garrison returns to this country. Each of them is ay 
mute as a fish, when Mr. G., is in the same country. 





"P We recommend the article on expediency, com- — 
tained in this paper, to the attention of all our readers. — 
ft will bear cine more than once. 
a 
POSTPONEMENT. 
The Regular*Monthly Meeting of the Bos- 
ton .Wutual Lyceum will be holden in the Bel- 
knap-street Meeting house, on MONDAY 
EVENING next, at 7 o’clock, at which time 
addresses are expected from several gen- 
tlemen. 
All persons in favor of literary improvement 
are invited to attend. 
The Society have thought proper to hold 
the meeting in Belknap street Meeting house 
iustead of Centre-street, on account of the 
house being more convenient. 
JOSEPH H. GOVER, 
JOHN B CUTLER, 
WILLIAM LEWIS, 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 

Bork sale by P. A. BELL, No. 73, Cham- 
ber-street, Garrison’s works entire, con- 

sisting of ‘Thoughts on African Colonization,’ 
and Addresses delivered before the People of 
Color. ‘The Sin of Slavery? by Professor 
Wright ; Ivimey’s Lectures, (English edition,) 
—Paxton’s Letters on Slavery—Prejudice 
Vincible, by Charles Stuart, of England—-A 
scarce Anti-Slavery work, entitled ‘The Book 
and Slavery [rreconcileable,’ by the Rev. Geo. 
Bourne,—&c. &c.” tf. 

Vew- York, July 12, 1853. 


TEMPERANCE AND FREE LABOR 
GROCERY. 
ILLIAM GREY & Co. have opened 
a store for the sale of Groceries of the 
above description. They have on hand Cof- 
fee, Rice, Sugar, &c., all of which they war- 
rant free from the contamination of ‘slave Ja- 
bor.” They respectfully invite their friends 
of color and others to give them a call at No. 
33, Sullivan-street. 
New-York, August, 1°33. 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 


R. JOHN BROWN, takes this method 
to inform his triends and the public, that 
he will deliver Lectures on Chemistry, every 
Monday and Thursday Evening at half past 8 
o’clock, at the Philomathean Lecture Room, 
No. 161 Duane, near the corner of Hudson- 
street. The subjects are—Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, Water, Nitrogen, Carbonic Acid, Atmos- 
pheric Air, Phosphorated Hydrogen, Chlorine 
and Sulphurated Hydrogen, with their uses 
and effects, which will form the first division 
of the course. 

The second and last division will be upon 
the mineral poisons in most common use, with 
the mode of detecting them when given for 
criminal purposes, and their antidotes when 
taken by accident. . 

During the course the mode of preparing 
the Nitrous Oxide or Exhilerating Gas will 
be shown, and as many facts as are practicable, 
will Be illustrated by experiment. 

Tickers may be procured of Mr. P. A. 





—— — 








Committee. 














both at the meetings of the Association, and 
of the Trustees. 

Arr. V. The Treasurer shall receive and 
take charge of the funds of the Association, 
and report to the Trustees the state of the 





Bell, No. 73 Chamber-street, or Mr. Frazer, 
| No, 526 Pearl-sireet. ; 
N. B. The course will consist of 14 Lec- 


tures or more, 
| New-York, July 18, 1833. 
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JHE SLEEPERS. 
BY Miss BROWNE. 

They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Childrea wearied with theirgplay 5 

For the stars of night are péeping, © 
And the sun hath sualaway. 

As the dew upon the blossoms 
Blows them on their tender stem, 

So, as light as their own bosoms, 

Balmy sleep has conquered them. 
They are sleeping !—Who are siceping ! 
Mortals compassed round with wo; 

Eyelids, wearied out with weeping, 
Close for very weakness now; 

And that short relief from sorrow, 
Harrassed nature shal! sustain, 

Till they wake again to-morrow, 
Strengthened to contend with pain! 


They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Captives in their gloomy cells 5 

Yet sweet dreams are o’er them creeping, 
With their many colored spells : 

All they love—again they clasp them * 
Feel again their long lost joys : 

But the haste with which they grasp them, 
Every fairy form destroys. 
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They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Misers, by their hoarded gold; 
And in fancy now are heaping 
Gems and pearls of price untold : 
; Golden chains their limbs encumber, 
4 , Diamonds seem before them strown ! 
But they waken from their slumber, 
And the splendid dream has flown. 
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They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Pause a moment—softly tread : 
Anxious friends are fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper’s bed! 
Other hopes have all forsaken ; 
One remains that slumbers deep 5 
Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 
From that sweet—that saving sleep. 
They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Thousands who have passed away, 
From a world of wo and weeping 
To the region of decay! 
Safe they rest, the green turf under : 
Sighing breeze, or music’s breath, 
Winter’s wind, or summer’s thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death ! 
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[From Blackwood’s Magazine.] 
THE EVENING STAR. 
O! sweeily shines the summer sun, 
When heaven from clouds is free, 
And brightly gleams the moonlight on 
Field, rock and forest tree. 
But to the pensive heart of love, 
Oh sweeter than these by far, 
It is with devious step to rove 
Beneath the evening star. 
To others give the festive hall, 
Where wine cups shine in light ; 
The music of the crowded hall, 
With beauty’s lustre bright 5 
But give to me the lovely dell, 
Oh sweeter than these by far; 
When pine trees wave and waters swell 
Beneath the evening star. 
The days are passed that I have seen, 
And ne’er again shall see, 
When nature with a brighter green 
O’erspread the field and tree, 
Though joyless not the present day, 
Yet sweeter than it by far, © 
”T is on the past to muse and stray, 
Beneath the evening star. 
For all the future cannot give 
What spareless time has left, 
And oh! since thou hast ceased to live, 
A vacant world is left, 
I turn me to my days of love, 
The sweetest on earth by far, 
And oft in thought with thee I rove 
Beneath the evening star. 
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THE SNOW-FLAKE. 

‘ Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 
To be cast in some lone and lovely spot, 
To melt, and to sink, unseen or forgot ? 

And there will my course be ended 7’ 
*T was this a feathery Snow-Floke said, 
As down threugh measureless space it strayed, 
Or, as half by dalliance, half afraid, 

It seemed in mid air suspended. 
‘Oh! no,’ said the Earth, ‘ thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky! 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But then T must give thee a lovelier form— 
Thou wilt not be part of the wintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 
And the flowers from my bosom are peeping ! 





‘ And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 
In the jessamine bloom, the annemone, 





Or aught of thy spotless whiteness : 

: ’ To melt, and be cast in a glittering bead, 

‘} With the pearls that the night seatters over the mead, 

In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 
Regaining thy dazzling brightness.’ 

‘Then I will drop,’ said the trusting Flake ; 

‘ But bear in mind, that the choice I make 

Is not in the flowers nor the dew to wake ; 

Nor the mist that shall pass with the morning. 
For, things of thyself, they expire with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me, 
They rise and will live, from the dust set free, 

To the regions above returning.’ 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE, 
BY W. BRYANT. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Natare’laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens looked glad, 


And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky: | 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, ; 
And the wilding bee hams merrily by. 
The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And bere they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And here they roll on the easy gale. 
There ’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There ’s a titter of winds im that beechen tree, 
There ’s a smile on the fruit, a smile on the flower, 
And a Jaugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 
And look at the broad-faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewey earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay, look, and he ’!) smile thy gloom away, 





| Some yeafs since I spent a college v 
‘in the town of Weymouth, Norfolk co, Mass. 
‘While there I attended church one Sunday 
| morning, at what was called the old Wey-, 
‘mouth meeting house, and heard a sermon 
‘from the venerable pastor, the Rev. Jacob 
Norton. Abont the same time ‘in company 
| with a friend, | made Mr. Norton a visit, spent 
a delight‘! hour with him and his aggreeable 
family, and, in fact, became much interested 


| 


same. 
main point of t 
young jJady—an 
the citadel must soon follow. 
hesitation and delay that attended such an un- 
pleasant affair, | 
tance. was fruitless, 
point. with as much grace as possible, as many 


a prudent father 


: s [an C d y different occasion, and in 
De s ter, and ona ver i ’ my = 

Mis CBLLDANEOUS | resistance of a very different opposition, that 

THE COURTSHiP. AND MARRIAGE OF THE | he uttered these memorable words, ‘ sink or 

2 » | swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 

“ELDER JOHN ADAMS. ee et and hand to this measure” Bat though 

aeatioN | the measure was different, the spirit was the 


des he had already carried the, 
he attack, the heart of the 
d he knew the surrender of 
After the usual 


Besi 


Mr. Smith, seeing that resis- 
yielded the contested 


has done»before and since 


with the old gentleman, I mentioned my vis- | that time. Mr. Adams was united to the | 
it to an aged but intelligent lady of the parish, lovely Miss Smith. After the marriage was 


whose acquaintance I had made. The lady 
loved the church as she did her own soul; it 
was the place where she had heard from in- 
'faney to advanced age, the words of eternal 
‘life, and it was literally to her the very gate 
‘of Heaven. Next tothe church itself, in the 
| scale of her regards, was her reverend pastor, 
Mr. Norton. ; 
Weymouth is situated twenty or thirty miles 
northwest of the old Plymouth rock; it was 
settled not long after our forefathers landed 
at the latter place ; and of course this church 
must be among the most ancient of New En- 
gland churches. This estimable old lady be- 
guiled me of many a delightful hour at differ- 
ent times, in giving me the traditional history, 
and relating aneedotes of the old church and 
its different pastors. 

She informed me that Norton was ordained 
their pastor when about twenty-one years of 
age, and that he had been with them, at that 
time, nearly forty years. She observed that 
most of the present parishioners could remem- 
ber no other pastor; but that she could well re- 
member his predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
and that he and Mr. Norton had filled the pul- 
pit for the better part of the last eighty years. 
‘Mr. Smith,’ said she, ‘was avery different 
man from Mr. Norton, an able man, an excel- 
lent man, and a fine preacher, but he had high 
notions of himself and family—in other words, 
that he was something of an aristocrat.’ One 
day she said to me—‘ To illustrate to you the 
character of old parson Smith, I will tell you 
an anecdote that relates to himself and some 
other persons of distinction. Mr. Smith had 
two charming daughters (the elder of these 
daughters was Mary, the other name L have 
forgotten,) who were the admiration of all the 
beaux, and the envy of all the belles of the 
country around. Various sage and deep dis- 
quisitions were had by the wise ones of the 
parish, on the dark question, who would be the 
happy lads that should find favor in the eyes 
of these ladies? But whilst these careful 
guardians of the parson’s family were holding 
consultation on the subject, it was rumored 
that two young lawyers (I think both of the 
neighboring town of Quincy,) a Mr. Cranch 
and a Mr. Adams, were paying their addres- 
ses tothe Miss Smiths. As every man, wo- 
man and child of a country parish in New- 
England is acquainted with whatever takes 
place in a parson’s family, all the circumstan- 
ces of the courtship soon transpired. oR 

Mr. Cranch was a member of a family of 
some note, was considered a young man of 

romise, and altogether worthy of the alliance 

e sought. He was very acceptable to Mr. 
Smith, aud was greeted by him and his family 
with great respect and cordiality. He was 
received by the elder daughter as a favorite 
lover, and was, in fact a young man of much 
respectability. He afterwards rose to the dig- 
nity of Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Massachusetts, and was the father of the 
— Judge Cranch of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

The suitor of the other daughter was John 
Adains, who afterwards became President of 
the U. States. But at that time, in the opin- 
ion of Mr, Smith and family, he gave butslen- 
der promise of the distinction to which he af- 
terwards attained. His attentions were scorn- 
ed by the family, excepting the young lady to 
whom his aduresses were especially directed. 
Mr. Sinith showed him none of the ordinary 
civilities of his house; he was not asked to 
partake of the hospitalities of the table, and 
it is reported that his horse was doomed to 
share with his master the neglect and mortifi- 
cation to which he was subjected, for he was 
frequently seen shivering in ‘the cold and 
gnawing the post at the parson’s door of long 
winter evenings. In fine it was reported that 
Mr. Smith had intimated to him that his visits 
were unacceptable, and he would do him a fa- 
vor by discontinuing them. He told his 
daughter that John Adams was not worthy of 
her; that his father was an honest tradésman 
and farmer, who tried to initiate John in the 
arts of husbandry and shoe-making, but with- 
out success ; and that he sent him to college 
asa last resort. He in fine, begged of his 
daughter not to think of au alliance so much 
benaati her. 

Miss Smith was among the most dutiful 
daughters, but she saw Mr. Adams through a 
medium very different from that through which 
her father viewed him. His vision was cloud- 
ed by the film of prejudice, her’s was assisted 
by the warm and radiant glow of affection, 
which magnifies every fancied excellence an 
hundred fold. She would not for the world, 
offend or disobey her kind father, but still 
John saw something in her eye and manner, 
which seemed to say ‘persevere, and on that 
hint he acted. 

Mr. Smith, like a good parson, and affec- 
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| tionate father, said, that if they would marry | Nahant Bank, L 


with his approbation, he would preach each of | ' 
them a sermon the.Sunday after the joyful oc- | : 
/casion, and that they should have the privilege ir 
of choosing the text. = 
| After the due preliminaries of courtship, the 
appointed time for the espousal of elder daugh- 
ter Mary, arrived, and she was united to Mr. 
/Cranch in the holy bonds, with the approval 
the blessing, and benediction of her parents 
and ail her friends, Mr. Smith then said to 
her ‘Mary, my dutiful child, Iam now ready 
'to prepare your sermon for next Sunday; what 
'do you select for your text? Said Mary. I 
have selected the latter part of the 42d verse 
lof the 10th Chapter of Luke: . 
‘Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken from her.’ 
| ‘Very good, my daughter,’ said her father, | 
and the sermon was preached, 
Mr. Adams persevered in his suit in defi- 
‘ance of all opposition, It was many years af- 
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sister Mary a sermon on the 
marriage ; 


your text and yous 
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a pressman im the office of the Commonwealth. 
had been liberated, some time ago, by the Rev R. J. 


of remaining in this countr 
! 
ehild. 
a to the art of printing ; he had acquired some 
nowledge of type setting, and was an admirable 
pressman. 


W. Wilson, copper p} 


passed at Wm. Orne’s Soda sho 


Having since 
, ed to recognise in the 


appear at the next Municipal Court, and for want of 


debt is to p 


| locking it in a cool cellar. 


| about 30 presses in o 
press, equal to 4 common presses, 
tween 200 and 300 persons. 


ajl things settled in quiet, Mrs. 
ked to her father, ‘ You preached 


oceasion of her 
9 


Adams remar 


won't you preach me one likewise? 
‘Yes, my dear girl,’ said Mr. Smith, ° choose 
said the daughter, ‘I have chosen the 23d 
verse of the 7th chapter of Luke.’ 

‘For John came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine ; and ye say he hath a devil.’ 

‘The old lady my informant, looked on me 
very archly in the face as she repeated this 
pa e, and observed, ‘if Mary were the more 


dutiful of the daughters, I guess the other had 


the most wit.’ ; 
I could not ascertain whether the last ser- 


mon was ever preached. — 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, 
how well these excellent ladies justified the 
preference of the distinguished individuals 
who had sought them in marriage. Of them 
it will hardly be deemed extravagant eulogium 
to say that they were respectively an honor to 
their husbands, the boast of their sex, and the 
pride of New-England. Mrs. Adams, in par- 
ticular, who from the elevated position in 
which she was placed before the world, was 
brought more conspicuously before the public 
eye, was supposed to hold the same elevated 
rank with the gentler sex, that Mr. Adams did 
ainong the men, and she is reported to have 
rendered her husband much assistence in his 
multiplied labors of the pen. 


DOCTOR JACKSON. 

Some of the newspapers are zealously en- 
gaged in discussing the propriety of confer- 
ring the Doctorate of Laws on Gen. Jackson, 
by Harvard College. Those who defended 
the procedure are certainly very hard pushed 
by their opponents, and have not a little diffi- 
culty in putting even a tolerable face on their 
side of the question. A waiter in the Boston 
Courier has attempted to justify it by prece- 
dent, and quote8 ‘the case of Gen. Blucher, 
who, though very illiterate, ré@eived a Doc- 
torate from ones@f the EvoliehbUniversities 
In reply thereto the New York Commercial 
Advertiser pertineatly asks : 

‘If, however, the Courier, or his ‘old and 
valued correspondent,’ relies so mucli upon the 
force of precedent, why did he nof® refer to 
the archives of the University of Aberdeen in 
Scotland? It would have been prolific of pre- 
cedents remarkably suited to th —one of 
which we wall name. A gendlemanin Derby- 
shire, «somewhat eccentric habits, and fond 
of quadtupedessociates, had a pet dog, a mén- 
key and an owl, The first was his constant 
attendant, and being faithful, and active with- 
al, he called him Ins- Counsellor. In_ his fits 
of thespleen, the diverting tricks of the mon- 
key restored his cheerfnlness, and he named 
him his Doctor. The demure and solemn 
looks that were turned upon him every time 
he visited the aviary by the owl, led him to 
call his feathered friend the Parson. Know- 
ing the prodigality with which the literary 
honors of Aberdeen were bestowed, whenev- 
er solicited, provided the solicitation was ac- 
companied by a fee, he wrote to the faculty 
of that seat of learning, and apologizing for 
his personal absence, stated that he had three 
professional friends, who had done him much 
service, and whose kindness he wished to re- 
quite by the pzocurement of suitable testimo- 
nials of their worth ;—inclosing therefor the 
usual gratuity, he solicited appropriate degrees 
for the individuals named. Accordingly, by 
an early return of mail, he received an envei- 
ope, inclosing parchment diplomas constitut- 
ing his pet dog Trip, a Master of Arts, by the 
name of Thomas T'rippe, Esq., A. M. Jocko, 
the monkey, was equally fortunate, and an ap- 
pendage was tied to his tail with the sienifi- 
cant description, of the learned Jockobus Mar- 
moset, Esq. M. D. Though last not least the 
grave looking tenant of the cage—a philom 
indeed, but not so much a lover of learning as 
of mice—was saluted as the Reverend Moses 
Hooter, with a D. D., in ten lines pica, on 
which his broad pewter-button eyes might rest 
for the residue of his life.’ w: 





Among the deaths b 
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, cholera at F re 
that of Henry Madiso.. € rankfort, Ky. is 


1, a free colored man, who was 


He 


Breckenridge, on condition of becoming a citizen of 
Liberia. He accepted these terms with the privilege 
yuntil the proceeds of his 
abor should be sufficient’ to purchase bis wife and 
He had in this state of things turned bis atten- 


Potice Court. A person by the name of Wm. 
c ate printer, Cornhill, was exam- 
ned on Saturday before Justice Simmons, ona charge 
of passing a three dollar note, purporting to be of the 
ynn, signed by Jack Downing, Cash- 
er, and Andrew Jaekson, President. The Bill was 
Y Shop, Brattle-street, about 
Upow being applied to afterwards 
stitute good money for it, Wilson 
0, and put the note in his pocket. 
; neglected to make restitation, this com- 
aint was made at the Police Office. He was order- 
sum of five hundred dollars, to 


wo weeks since. 
»y Mr Orne to sub 


romised to do ¢s 


ecurity Was committed.— Globe. 


THE Bopy-PLengr. To send a man to prison for 
bt is awn his body for a specified sum. ‘The 
ailer is the pawn broker; instead of three balls his 
ign is & bunch of keys. Pawnbrokery is, however a 


ational proceeding, for the pledge always retains the 


pledge for which it is engaged ; but body-pledei 

i . ; -pledgi 

this folly 1 it, that the moment’ ¥-pledging has 
loses value—sometime 

| the greater part. 


moment the body is pledged it | 
s the whole of its value—always | 

. . - j 
es Putting an honest man in prison, is | 
aking the cork out of champaign, and double | 
. oe . . 
Phe Methodist Book concern in New-York has | 
peration, one of which is a power | 


It employe be- 


hall have asermon.’ ‘Well,’ | 


it is best to cast out the beam out of your 
“own eye. I do not say this to deter you from 


SUCCESS OF DON PEDRO. 


The packet ship Ontario, at New-York, brings Lon- 
Pied ae to ie eveelig of the 9th of July. 

A steamboat had arrived at Falmouth with news to 
the 30th June from Lagos. Don PEpRo’s ARMY WAS 
CARRYING ALL BEFORE IT. Every where the peo- 

je came forward and hailed him with enthusiasm. 
Gifts of money, horses and arms were made, and 
pumbers joined his army as volunteers. In Villa Real 
he found 30 piecés of cannon and £5000 in the milita- 
ry chests,—plenty of ammunition, &c. There was no 
‘oubt that.in less than a month the flags of Donna Ma- 


ria would be floating over every town in the province 
of Algarve. oe 
A colored man named Coplay was lodged in the jail 
of Butler County, Pa. one day last week, charged with 
the murder of Paris Moore, his brother-in-law. 
It has beer re- 
York, that a ship owner is lia- 


RerunpinG PassaGe Money. 
cently decided in New- : 
ble to refund the amount 6f passage money received, 
in ease the ship is prevented by stress of weather from 
performing the passage. z 

Bap News To SHopKeerers. It is confidently 
whispered, that those unseemly, mis-shapen things, 
ycleped balloon sleves, are going out of fashion—and 
if the ladies should not think proper to add somewhat 
to the longitude of their dresses, our dry goods deal- 
ers may shut up shop.— Lowell Jour. 


doing your duty to Mrs. D,, but 

my friend, first to be faithful mane 
it is evident that you have treated is I 
this instance, as one Christian ,,..° » 


treat another.—New York Obserone™ nt 





SINCERITY, 


What is sincerity? And what; . 
in the belief of an Grice Is it te sme 
tion of course right and approvable mh 
admitof an apology, because it js lave _ 
us look at some things which We do mm, 
and undoubted sincerity, Mey ie, 
hate one another most sincerely 3 
cere hatred an innocent exercise 3 bi ¥ 
apology for one man’s hating athena 
sincere in it? Men do sometimes hi 
another with all their hearts, j e anuee 
by slanderous treatment of ensh ay ‘ 
acters. ~ talk out their feelin a 
mosity toward one another, just as he 
and their words and actions jn 80 doi 
doubtless an exact picture of their 
thoughts and feelings. And the Seatial 


y. 34 


ge 





A New Propositson. A dyspeptic correspond. 
ent of the N. Y. Gazette, who lives by rule, and is i 
geniously careful of his life, proposes a health line o, 
stages and steamboats for summer travelling, in whie 
the habits, the tastes, the woes and the whims of in 


lids shall be tenderly regarded. 


The city of Philadelpbie, says the Inquirer, conti 
ues to enjoy excellent health, and all apprehensions 
the cholera had vanished. 


the great Mississippi Valley, the crops are most abun- 
dant and are generally saved. In Mississippi and Il- 
linois the wheat is said to be remarkably fine. 


Mr Cobb, of Dedham, Mass. has lately manufactur- 
ed some excellent silk pocket handkerchiefs and black 
mantua, for pantaloons. ‘They are both of so encour- 
aging a quality, that Mr Cobb has extended the culture 
of the silk worm. , 


commencement, 


Harvard University, at the caguing ] 
ellow of Bowdoin 


will be delivered by Professor Long 
College. 


ment, 274 to 94. 

The West Iudia Slavery Bill has been postponed to 
the 15th. 

A female slave, only 13 years old, has been senten- 
ced to be hung on the 23d inst. for drowning a boy be- 
tween five and six years of age, n Hardeman county, 
Tenn. She persuaded him to get into a barrel placed 
in a spring, and then pushed and hejd his head under 
the water until he was drowned. 


Ayoruer Escape or THE PresipEent. A dis- 
lay of fire works was made, a few evenings since, at 
the Rip Raps. The President was standing near a 
barrel of combustibles, to which, by some means, fire 
was accidentally communicated—when away went, 
with an explosion, rockets, stars, wheels, serpents, &c. 
—one of the missiles just grazing the President, anoth- 
er striking one of the ladies &c. Fortunately no one 
was injured.— Alex, Gaz. 


Stace Acctpent. The Waltham stage on com- 
ing down George-street, Wednesday morning, over- 
turned. It contained ten lady passengers inside, and 
four gentlemen outside, no one of whom were injured. 
The horses were stopped by the dnver. Two of the 
door posts of the stage were broken off, and the stage 
otherwise damaged, 











MORAL. 





HOW CHRISTIANS OUGHT NOT TO TREAT ONE 
ANOTHER. 

Mrs. Heedless. My triénd, I wish to advise 
With you on a subject of an unpleasant nature. 

Mrs, Considerate. Whats it? 

Mrs. H. I grieve to say that | have detect- 
ed Mrs. D. in what falls little, if any thing 
short of a direct falsehood. 

Mrs. C. Mrs. D. of our church ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, Mrs. D. You would not 
have expected it 1 presume, and there is too 
much reason to fear that the injares religion 
will be extensive. Pe 

Mrs. C. It is much to be regretted, cer- 
tainly, that such offences tial ever oceur 
but the injury to religion may perhaps be pre- 
vented if a Christian course is pursued. | 
presume you have’ not related the story toany 
one, “i 

Mrs. H. _ Why, yes, I have related it to 
Mrs. A., and Miss F., ard the two Miss K’s. 
[ thought it my duty to advise with them, and 
two or three other Christian acquaintances on 
the subject. 

Mrs. C. You astonish me. The offence of 
this fellow Christian, it would seem, was orig- 
inally known only to yourself. Why then, 
have you made it public ? 

Mrs. H. Oh, t don’t like to do things rash- 
ly, and without advice. I went to these per- 
— you must understand, to ascertain my 
duty. 

Mrs. C. You have not then conversed, it 
would seem, with Mrs. D. on the subject ? 

Mrs. H. Not yet; I am not decided that I 
shall not do it the first convenient opportunity. 

Mrs. C. Perhaps Mrs. D. might offer some 
satistactory explanation. 

Mrs. H. It is possible she might; and I 

have generally said as much on her behalf. 
I should be sorry indeed to injure, in the least, 
her Christian character, without good reason. 
[ trust I have not entirely overlooked the di- 
rection, Do unto others, as ye would that they 
should do unto you. 
_ Mrs. C. I have always supposed that your 
intentions were right, and in accordance with 
your holy profession. But I hope you will not 
be offended if I ask you a serious question. 

Mrs. H. Not in the least. 

Mrs. C. I wish, then, to know, if you 
have really done to Mrs. D., in this thing, as 
you would wish to be done by ? 
Mrs. H. Why,—why— 

Mrs. C. - Have you followed the plain di- 
rection of our Divine Saviour, in the 18th chap- 
ter of Matthew? Moreover if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone ; if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” | 
Mrs. H. Well, I see that I have not been | 
altogether right in what I have done. But 
you will not think, T should hope, that I am 
ae: mag any serious offence. Pray 
what would you have i 

Mrs. D. of her sin? eae een incon 
Mrs. C. To speak plainly, I should think 
your first duty is to repent of your own sin, 
Mrs. 1). has possibly sinned against her holy 
profession, in violating one of the commands 
of the decalogue, And you have certainly 
sinned in violating one of Christ’s new com- 
mandments, to love’ one another; and have 
treated his direotion with guilty neglect. Now 
















The Cincinnati Gazette states, that in every part of 


The annual poem before the Phi Beta Kappa of 


The Irish Reform Bill has passed the British Parlia- 


earts sees that they are, really « 


. 8) a 
using one another. But is thee r, 
so doing a sanction for so doing). 


ou aright to talk and act as 
ou will only talk and act just 
| Sincerity is a’ relative term. ft 

or evil of a being, according to ¢ 


you Dleags 
QS Yon fal 
SSE rts oy 
he Nature 
loves (gy 
Is there ay 










his actions. Gabrie} sincerely 
and Satan sincerely hates him; 
doubt that the one is holy in his Sincerity ai 
the other sinful? A pious man sence ; 
lieves and loves the truths of God's ft 
unconverted man, in different degion Hh 
viousness, sincerely dislikes the samp : 

Is there any doubt that the first jg = 
of Gop, and that the latter are pi. 
guilty and condemned ?—Vermon; Chat 












{From the Fall River Monitor,} 
THE SLANDERER. No, 3 
Let the conductors of the periodica! 
in our country, form a holy alliance aa 
those vile miscreants.—Let them be bal 
and driven from the abode of men, tp dvd 
with satyrs in the dens of the rocks le 
them no longer remain, the disturbers of ty 
repose of the world, Let a shot be se 
weekly from every press, at those enemies ¢ 
human happiness, until, they shall be tak 
pelled to hide their guilty heads, from the yh, 
lie indignation bursting upon them, a 
Menton, 


JOHN B. PERO 
WOS. 2 & 3, 
(Rear of Dock Square, near the City Toren 


, 4 AS on hand the following articles, whe 
he offers to sell (wholesale or retail) y 
cheap as can be bought elsewhere, viz 
Double distilled Lavender, | Elliot’s Silver Sie! é, 
do, Extra Cologne, Scissors & Curling Tag 
Florida Water, English Dressing Com 
Iloney Water, Pocket do., 
Bear’s Oil, Fine Ivory do. 
Antique do., Emerson’s Razor Siro 
Cocoa Nut do., Pomroy’s do. do., 
Ward’s Vegetable do., | Ritner’s do. do, 
Milk of Roses, Calf-skin Pocket 














Besit 


Otto of Rose, Wallets, 
Powder Puffs, Stocks, Cravats & Sig 
9g need French Hair; ners, 

ower, Gloves and Suspenders 
Pomatum, Linen Collars & Boyes, 


Hair Brushes, 
Shaving do., 
Clothes do., 
Shoe do., 
Toothe do., 
Shaving Boxes, 


Superior Dutch Hontiy 
Warren’s Blacking, © 
Day and Martin's do, 
Bell’s Paste do., 
Silver Pencil Cases, 
Toothe Powder, 





Snuff do., Magnifying Glasses, 
Wade and Butcher’s Ra-} Top Pieces & Curl, 
zors, Hair Pins, &c. ke 


Rodgers and Son do., April 27.188 


RESPECTABLE PERSONS OF COLUK 
(none else) can be accommodated with bit 
at the house of 
PBI GABDINZ; 
No. 19, Powell Street, between Pine and Spe 
and 5th and 6th Streets, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1833. 


MOORE & BROTHER 
ETURN their thanks to their fre 
amd the public for their patromagt- 
They still continue to keep on hand a® 
sortment of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S B00! 
AND SHOES, 
Ar rHer stanp—No. 163, Pine-street,2h 
Sixth-street. PHinLaDELPHL, Dec. 18% 
(31,25 CENTS ONLY PER BOX 
UST received, and for sale by J. T. Hilts 
Howard Street, A prime lot of 12 ye 
old Soap atthe above price, The lather pi 
duced from this soap, he warrants to % * 
point of beauty and softness, equal to any 8 
|use. Being purified by age, it cannot ful 
snit Hair Dressers, who are invited to em 
ine for themselves. Boston, July 6, Ta) 


ACADEMY. 


HE Subscriber respectfully inform bs 
colored friends and the public in gene™ 
that he will remove his English and Merci 
tile Academy, to No. 30, Pearl-street betwee? 
13th and Broad-streets, for the instractio® : 
colored youth, in all the usual branches 
good English Education, viz. Spelling, Ree 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Book Keeping © 
Single and Double Entry, Geography, i 
mar, &c. Every attention will be paid a 
Moral and Religious improvement of the you! 
entrusted to his care. 
He returns his gratefu 
to his former friends and patrons, 4 
a continuance of their favors, which 
them he will endeavor to merit. 
Satisfactory references ean gl 
quired. For terms, whicn will bere 
apply as above, to W. S. GRAVES 
Philadelphia, August 7, 1833. 
REMOVAL. | 
OBERT WOOD gives notice ® - 
- friends and the public, that he has 
moved from his former residence, t© 
NO. 2, BELKNAP STREET, 
where he will be happy to accommoéal? | 
teel persons of color, with board by the sie 
week, or month. Every effort will be a 
by Mr. Wood to suit the taste and convenlé 
of his patrons. 
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